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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spxcraror” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents, All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oOo 


HE news from Serbia and the Near East continues to 
be of a very grave character. Thursday’s telegrams 
show, in the first place, that the German and Bulgarian Armies 
have got into touch with each other in the north-eastern corner 
of Serbia—that portion which intrudes as a wedge between the 
territories of Austria and Bulgaria, and also borders the 
Roumanian frontier. In addition, the German Army is 
advancing south on a very wide front, pushing the Serbians 
before it in spite of the heroic qualities shown by our 
ally’s army. Nothing could be braver or more able from 
the military point of view than the stubborn resistance 
made by our Slav brothers-in-arms. As a set-off to the 
bad news just recorded comes a telegram on Thursday from 
the southern portion of the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. The 
Serbians have retaken Veles (Kuprulu), the town between 
Uskub and the Greek frontier, which was recently occupied 
by the Bulgarians. 


It would require a great deal more knowledge than we 
possess to justify any attempt to “appreciate” the military 
position, All we can say of the confused fighting is that the 
Serbians seem to be holding their own better than we had any 
right to expect, and that there appears a possibility of their 
being able to cause considerable delay in the German and 
Bulgarian advance. Though it is to be feared that the 
Germans will very soon be in a position to control the railway 
to Constantinople, and forward the munitions for which the 
Turks are calling so loudly, we trust and believe that the 
main Serbian force is not yet in any danger of destruction, 
but will be able to hold its enemies at bay till the reliefs which 
we and the French are sending them can come into play. 





In this context we must notice the deeply moving, but 
also dignified and manly, appeal made by M. Pashitch, the 
Serbian Prime Minister, to the British people. Serbia, he tells 
us, is being done to death, and he calls upon us not to desert 
our ally, We can assure him that he will not call in vain. 
Whether we shall be in time it is beyond our power to say, 
but the Serbian people may be satisfied that every effort is 
being made to reach out a hand of succour to them. They 
and their friends, however, must not think we are neglectful 
merely because the world is allowed to hear so little of our 
Preparations. Such silence is essential to success. 





In the Russian theatre of the war Marshal von Hindenburg 
is still striving to take Dvinsk, and claims successes during 
the week. It is very doubtful, however, whether his claims 
can be made good, and we should not be surprised if in the 
end the German efforts here and at Riga, which once looked 
80 promising, proved unsuccessful. It is true that the outskirts 
of Riga are under fire from German guns, but it is very much to 
be doubted whether Riga can be taken except with the aid of a 
naval force. But the Germans are very shy of naval action in 
the Baltic, which is now controlled not by them but by British 
submarines. The Germans, indeed, are much puzzled how to 
meet this menace, and are eagerly looking forward to the 
waters being closed by ice. By this means they hope to get 
several months free from their recent anxieties. While dealing 
with the Eastern front we must not forget to record that in 
the earlier part of the week the Russians continued their 
advance on the Styr—that is, in the most southern portion of 
their line, and took a large number of prisoners. 





Plainly the superiority in moral is shifting from the Germans 
to the Russians throughout the Eastern front. The depression 
which has throughout history seized on fighters in the great 
plains of North-Eastern Europe—unless, like the Russians, 
they are born and bred to the influences of plains that stretch 
to the horizon, of wan waters and never-ending forest vistas, 
of quaking marshes, and of grey, reed-fringed lakes—appears 
already to be having its effect on the Germans. But if these 
things are done in October, what will happen in the months of 
snow and frost, varied by occasional mid-winter thaws, thaws 
which for four or five days together bring down the Polish 
plague of immeasurable mud P 


On the Western front there has been the usual amount of 
bombardment, of attack and counter-attack, but the net 
result, both on the French lines and ours, is “no change.” 


The Italian telegrams during the week show that our allies 
are now pushing their offensive hard against the Austrians 
in the place where it can give most help to the Serbians—on the 
Isonzo. It is very greatly to be hoped that the Italians will 
be successful here. If they could break through on this frontier 
and capture Trieste, the moral, apart from the military, effect 
would be excellent. In the Trentino the Italians are also 
showing a good deal of activity. 


In the earlier part of the week came the news of a futile, 
but none the less detestable, attack upon Venice. Happily 
those noblest of Italian monuments, St. Mark’s and the Doge’s 
Palace, were untouched, but a bomb is said to have exploded 
in the centre of the Piazza di San Marco. Unfortunately, 
however, one of the lesser Venetian churches, a church con- 
taining a magnificent frescoed ceiling by Tiepolo, was hit and 
apparently destroyed. Admirers of Tiepolo, the wizard of 
the palette not merely in aerial perspective, but in his own 
special ranges of colour, will greatly deplore this loss. If one 
likes Tiepolo, one likes him immensely, and, alas! there are 
very few good Tiepolo ceilings left in the world. Heaven 
grant that the Tiepolo decorations of the Great Hall at the 
Pisani Villa at Stra may be preserved. One does not 
want to be compelled to go to Madrid to see the master 
at his best. 


Lord Lansdowne’s reply to Lord Loreburn’s speech in the 
Lords on Tuesday was one of the frankest statements yet 
made in regard to the war. Though distinctly pessimistic ia 
character, it has been welcomed by the public as a sincere 
attempt to face the facts and tell the country the truth. The 
result of this course of action has been what we were always 
certain it would be. Instead of causing panic or depression, 
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or cries that we are betrayed, it has been accepted with 
gratitude by the public—a fact which we hope and believe 
has been a source of satisfaction to Lord Lansdowne. The 
country does not want to hear smooth things. Far from 
stoning the bringer of bad news, it is much more likely in its 
present mood to honour him. The country wants absolute 
sincerity, however painful the result. Statesmen who 
scorn to practise an economy of truth, but tell the facts 
wherever they can be told without military injury, will 
obtain the confidence of the country. 


Dealing with the Salonika expedition, Lord Lansdowne 
gave the following description of how the new developments 
in the Near East arose in September. The Central Powers 
found themselves in difficulties in all the various theatres of 
war in which they were engaged :— 

“That being the situation, the Central Powers naturally looked 
about them to discover some new direction in which to seek for a 
decision satisfactory to themselves, and their choice fell, as it 
obviously was likely to fall, upon a great attempt to make a push 
to the South-East, through Bulgaria, threatening our forces in 
Gallipoli, threatening Constantinople, and perhaps Egypt, to say 
nothing of vaster aspirations which perhaps lay behind. That great 
project became doubly attractive to the Central Powers from the 
moment that, most unfortunately, Bulgaria threw her influence 
on their side. To such a thrust tothe South-East there was one 
obstacle, and one obstacle only. The key of the situation lay in 
the North-Eastern corner of Serbia, and accordingly we found 
Serbia threatened by a formidable concentration of troops on the 
enemy frontier. It is impossible to think or speak of Serbia 
without a tribute to the wondrous gallantry with which that 
little country withstood two separate invasions, and has lately 
been struggling against a third. She repelled the first two 
invasions by an effort which I venture to think will form one of 
the most glorious chapters in the history of this great war.” 


Lord Lansdowne went on to point out how impossible it 
would have been for us to reject Serbia’s appeal, and how, 
M. Venezelos being still in power, we had every right to 
believe that Greece would fulfil her treaty obligations to Serbia. 
We shall not comment on the rest of Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech, for the reason that if one attempted to develop the 
hints which it contained we might be accused of, and indeed 
be guilty of, indiscretion. We will only say that, unless we 
misread the speech, we may hope before long to hear of 
effective help being rendered to Serbia, and very possibly in 
ways not altogether anticipated by our enemies, 


Lord Cromer, following Lord Loreburn, made a very 
interesting and powerful speech, and incidentally showed the 
value of what we may call legitimate criticism. Though he 
did not mince his words, Lord Cromer was careful not to 
allow his censure of the Government on particular points to 
have what we may term a disintegrating effect. As the 
speeches made in reply by Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Curzon showed, they recognized that his criticism was honest 
and helpful, and not meant to injure the position of the 
Government, break down the confidence of the country, or, 
worst of all, create mischief among colleagues. The element 
of mischief-making was, indeed, entirely banished from the 
speech, 


We shall not attempt on the present occasion to deal 
with what Lord Cromer had to say in regard to smaller 
Cabinets. The fact that Mr. Asquith’s proposal has not 
been published before we go to press makes it best to avoid 
detailed discussion till next week. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the general policy, and will only say here that it is 
widely admitted that Cabinets of twenty-two are unwieldy, 
and that the numbers ought greatly to be reduced. We 
may point out how our present difficulties show the folly 
of never mending our Oonstitutional and administrative 
machinery till it breaks down—till it is too late. During 
the last ten years, indeed we may say twenty years, it has 
been a commonplace that modern Cabinets are much too 
large. Yet till lately no one in either House or in the Press has 
seriously taken up the question of reducing the size of them. 
We have drifted on, and allowed each new Administration to 
add to its numbers till the governing Council of the nation has 
become bloated. Now we are paying the penalty for this 
neglect in finding how difficult it is not merely to swap horses 
while crossing the stream, but to mend the harness and repair 
the vehicle, 





— 


What Lord Cromer had to say in regard to news, 
crificigim-wWis tHoroughly sound and sensible. As he he 
out, the way toavoid newspaper criticism is to take the caoabie 
not to deserve it. Most useful, too, was his reminder “er 
Governments should look ahead and not adopt a selfish 
opportunism. He well illustrated his point by noting the 
manner in which the Government had dealt with the whole 
subject of compulsory military service. Lord Cromer ended 
his speech with the following words, which we desire heay 
to endorse :— 

“There may be some people outside this House who wish to 
upset the Government. I wish to dissociate myself entirely from 
them, and I doubt whether there is a single individual member of 
this House who does not feel the same,” 


tily 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday night Mr. Molten, 
asked Mr. Churchill 
“whether he can state to what delays he was referring in his com. 
munication to the Navy League when he stated that through ow 
long delays the enemy has seized a new initiative in the Near 
East; how these delays were brought about; and who wag 
responsible for them ?” 
Mr. Churchill, who had been in the House a few minutes before 
Mr. Molteno rose, made a timely disappearance behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and altogether refused to face the music. The 
Speaker informed Mr. Molteno that the answer would be 
circulated. We note, however, that the Lobby Correspondent 
of the Morning Post states that the question will be 
repeated. 


Undoubtedly an explanation must be required from Mr, 
Churchill. He must be made to tell why he, a member of the 
Cabinet, used this language in the message he sent to The 
Navy, the organ of the Navy League. Mr. Churchill, it may be 
noticed, ended his message—an amazing piece of gasconading 
rhetoric, and to be condemned quite apart from the brazen 
attempt to lay blame upon his colleagues—by informing us that 
the spirit of Nelson should rouse us now “ to sustain unweary- 
ingly the darkening conflict, and by proceeding to all necessary 
extremes and laying aside every impediment [the italics are 
ours], rescue Britain from dishonour and Europe from ruin.” 
We agree, and so we think will Mr. Churchill’s countrymen; 
but we shall not be surprised, in view of his recent conduct, 
if they consider one of the “necessary extremes” to which 
they must go to be the vacation of the office of the Duchy of 
Lancaster by Mr. Churchill. Such a “laying aside” of one 
of the “impediments” to success would be welcomed by 
acclamation. 


Tuesday’s Times contains a very useful letter from Lord 
Cromer in defence of British diplomacy in the Near East. 
Weare specially glad to note that Lord Cromer points out 
that those who assail our Balkan diplomacy as a failure onght, 
at any rate, to balance their criticism by the admission, 
which is no doubt the fact, that our diplomacy conducted at 
Rome by Sir Rennell Rodd, and at Washington by Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, has been in every sense a success. In our 
opinion, it has in both cases been honest, sympathetic, far- 
seeing, and successful. Before we leave Lord Cromer’s letter 
we must say how unreservedly we agree with him when he 
says: “ By all means let there be criticism if only it be directed 
to points which may serve to be of use in the future. Mere 
recriminations as regards the past appear to me at the present 
time to be both unpatriotic and futile.” 


An Order in Council was published on Tuesday declaring 
that Article 57 of the Declaration of London shall no longer 
be put in force. This is a wise and necessary step. Article57 
made the flag flown by a vessel for all intents and purposes 
the sole evidence of the nationality of the owners. It was a 
reversal of the traditional law and custom of both Britain 
and the United States. Protected by the Article, Germany 
has naturally engaged in a good deal of trade during the war 
by means of using neutral flags. The old doctrine, which is 
now restored, requires proof of the actual nationality of the 
owners. Even a partial enemy interest in an otherwise neutral 
owned ship can be condemned. It is only to be expected that 
some British interests under neutral flags may suffer from 
German retaliation. But this disadvantage cannot be com- 
pared with the advantages of restoring a doctrine which should 
never have been abandoned, 
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"| British submarine sank the large German cruiser ‘ Prinz 
Adalbert ’ on October 23rd off Libau. Only a few of the crew 
could be rescued. The crew normally numbered 557. Libau 
js the sea-base for Marshal von Hindenburg’s operations. If 
British submarines can continue to operate outside the 
harbour, Marshal von Hindenburg should feel a still greater 
strain upon his resources in Courland. We regret to state, on 
the other hand, that the British transport ‘Marquette’ has 
been torpedoed in the Aegean. All but ninety-nine of the 
ersonnel were rescued. Another victim of submarine warfare 
was the Turkish transport ‘Carmen,’ which was sunk in the 
Sea of Marmora on October 24th when carrying munitions. 
The daring acts of British submarines in the Baltic continue. 
Thursday's papers reported the sinking of four more German 
merchantmen. We regret to add that they also reported the 
wreck of the British cruiser ‘ Argyll.’ No lives were lost. 


The King has visited the troops on the Western front, and 
has carried out his plan with his usual quietness and 
thoroughness. He has spent full days inspecting troops and 
institutions of every kind. He has also visited the French 
troops, whom he addressed in a moving message, and has met 
M. Poincaré and General Joffre. The French President has 
conferred the War Cross on the Prince of Wales. 





The United States police have arrested five Germans on the 
very grave charge of conspiring to blow up American vessels 
carrying munitions to Allied ports. The arrests have caused 
much excitement, particularly as one of the prisoners, named 
Fay, declares that his actions were approved at Berlin. On 
the other hand, he says that when he consulted the German 
Naval and Military Attachés at Washington they advised him 
to transfer his scheme to Canada. Scholz, another of the 
prisoners, says that he and Fay had their appliances ready, 
but that they never actually attached a mine to an American 
ship. They bad attached an empty mine to a British ship as 
an experiment and had done their work in ten minutes. 
Scholz expressed the belief that Fay had received £800 from 
the German Government. It is suggested that Mr. Wilson 
may send another Note to Germany. But much depends on 
whether the German Government are implicated or not. If 
their complicity were proved, the relations of the two countries 
would once more reach the danger-point. 


The Catholic Herald has published papers proving, if they 
be genuine, the extraordinary attempts made in Germany to 
induce Irish prisoners of war to form an Irish Brigade in 
order to fight against England and “liberate” Ireland. The 
help of Sir Roger Casement and an American priest was called 
in. We are not surprised at all this, but we are moved to 
admiration and profound respect by the splendid answer of 
the Irish soldiers. A letter to the Emperor drawn up by the 
N.C.0.’s acknowledges the exceptional treatment given to the 
Irish prisoners—better food and less work than for the other 
prisoners—but begs the Emperor to withdraw these conces- 
sions unless they can be extended to the other prisoners. “In 
addition to being Irish Catholics,” say the signatories, “ we 
have the honour to be British soldiers.” Ths phrase deserves 
to become immortal. ipa 

Herr von Wiegand has sent to the New York World an 
account of a visit to the German Fleet. Although Germans 
are notoriously not gifted with humour, we venture to suggest 
that he does the German sailors less than justice in repro- 
ducing as characteristic sayings which show them to be more 
incredibly destitute of humour than any human beings that 
ever existed. Even a baby of a few weeks old smiles, and 
thus differentiates the human from all the rest of the animal 
creation. If the German sailors can smile, as we suppose 
they can, they will surely smile now. Herr von Wiegand 
writes: “‘ Do you think that the English will ever come?’ is 
the question that has been fired at me from the stokers deep 
down in the bowels of the ‘ Moltke,’ and from men in destroyers 
und despatch-boats to the highest officers.” Again, he says 
that the table-talk of German officers consists of invocations 
to the British Navy to come out of hiding and fight. These 
challenges from a fleet which has been swept from the seas, 
has lost its colonies and nearly all its overseas commerce, 
and now shelters in cireumscribed waters behind a serried 
minefield and under powerful land guns, are really delightful. 


On Thursday week the Foreign Office issued the documents 








relating to the trial and execution of Miss Cavell. As soon as 
Miss Cavell was condemned (on October 11th) Mr. Brand 
Whitlock, the American Minister at Brussels, sent an urgent 
appeal for clemency to Baron von der Lancken, the head of 
the Political Department at Brussels, and another to Baron 
von Bissing, the Governor-General. Noanswer seems to have 
been received from the Governor-General. The Political 
Department answered the American inquiries by a series of 
evasions. Mr. Whitlock himself was ill in bed, but Mr. 
Gibson, Secretary of the Legation, was persistent in his 
efforts. He was told that the Legation should be kept 
informed, but as a matter of fact it was told nothing. It 
learned, however, from other sources that sentence had indeed 
been passed. 


Mr. Gibson, with the legal adviser of the Legation and the 
Spanish Minister, then called upon Baron von der Lancken. 
The three visitors pleaded with cogency and eloquence for 
mercy. They even pointed out that the execution would be 
highly impolitic from the German point of view. Baron von 
der Lancken at first denied that sentence had been passed. 
Then he admitted the fact and said that he could do nothing. 
The appeal must be to the Governor-General. He was pre- 
vailed upon to appeal himself to Baron von Bissing, who, 
however, refused to yield. As a forlorn hope, Mr. Whitlock 
wrote a note from his sick-bed, ending up, “ have pity on her!” 
The subterfuges, evasions, and deliberate secrecy of the German 
administrators have produced the worst possible impression 
not only in Britain, but all over the world. In America 
resentment at the treatment received by the American 
officials is added to horror and disgust at German brutality. 
The German official defence, since published, is simply a hard, 
academic justification of the execution on the ground that 
Miss Cavell was, on her own confession, guilty of treason, and 
that it was essential to make an example. 


It has been proposed that a statue of Miss Oavell should be 
erected, and we hope that this may be done. It is true that 
Miss Cavell’s mother has expressed herself as not in favour of 
a statue, but we gather that her objection was to having a 
statue as an alternative to some useful scheme for advancing 
hospital work. If a useful scheme were fully provided for, 
there could be no harm, we imagine, from any one’s point of 
view, in having a statue. The ideal place for one would be at 
the London Hospital, where Miss Cavell was trained, but 
we should like also to see one in some conspicuous place in 
Central London to serve as a reminder of how Englishwomen 
can die in the cause of their native land and of pity for those 
in peril, The merit of a statue is that it provokes the inquiries 
of passers-by. They thus learn and fix in their memory the 
glowing deeds of history. At the London Hospital a statue 
of Miss Cavell would be a permanent inspiration to English 
nurses inciting to courage and self-sacrifice like hers. 


In the Commons on Thursday week many questions were 
asked about the anti-aircraft defences of London. Mr. 
Balfour said that the degree to which it was desirable to use 
aeroplanes at night was a very difficult question, but in no 
circumstances did the authorities think that adequate defence 
against Zeppelins could be provided by aeroplanes. Under 
Sir Percy Scott there had been no change in the personnel of 
the London anti-aircraft service. The guns’ crews worked 
for four hours every other day. The officers had a short 
course at a gunnery school, and the men were being sent to 
Chatham gunnery school. The suggestion of Sir Henry 
Craik that Artillery officers invalided home should be 
employed in this service would be very seriously considered. 
Sir John Simon announced that no warnings of approaching 
Zeppelins would be given. The ringing of bells and so on 
might guide the invader. Moreover, a warning might increase 
the danger by bringing people into the streets. We may add 
that Sir Percy Scott has stated that the number of guns is 
being increased. He also pointed out the danger of people 
being hit in the streets by fragments of shell. 


As we go to press on Thursday afternoon it is announced 
that M. Viviani, the French Prime Minister, has resigned, 
and that M. Briand has been asked by the President to forma 
new Ministry. M. Viviani will join the new Cabinet. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CABINET IDEALS. 


M* ASQUITH'S statement in regard to the possi- 
bilities of diminishing the size of the Cabinet is 
apparently not to be made till next Tuesday. We cannot, 
however, profess to be very greatly concerned at having 
to postpone our criticism. If the Prime Minister announces 
some new device for meeting the difficulties of the hour and 
in order to secure better executive work, we are glad to be 
saved from the temptation of hasty comment. If, on the 
other hand, which is much more likely, he assents, as 
did Lord Lansdowne, to the general proposition that 
the smaller the working Committee the better, and goes 
on to promise careful consideration of the best way of 
varrying out an ideal which is the ideal of all sensible men, 
there will be little call for comment. We could, pending 
such consideration, do little more than re-urge the proposals 
which we urged last week. In view of the fact that not 
only the Cabinet, but also the “inner Cabinet,” or War 
Council, is in itself too big for the special work which is 
needed in war, we advocated an Operations Committee, the 
nucleus of which should be the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Secretary for War, and the Prime Minister. This body 
would, however, be able to take expert naval, military, 
and even civilian advice, and, again, would call to counsel 
the head of any great Department of State specially con- 
cerned with matters immediately before the Committee. 
Further, such Committee would refer great problems or 
new departures in the matter of policy to the Cabinet as 
awhole. We see no practical objection to such a course 
as this, and it would certainly be one which would save 
time and labour for all concerned. At the same time, it 
would not strip the ordinary Cabinet Minister of power. 
The final word would still be, as it ought to be, spoken by 
the Cabinet as a whole. The Cabinet would say what had 
to be done, though it would leave the how and the when to 
the Operations Committee. 

Though we attach so much importance to placing the 
conduct of the war in the hands of a very small Executive 
Committee, our readers must not suppose that we make a 
panacea of this or of any other piece of Constitutional 
machinery. If men are inspired by the right ideas, if they 
have the right spirit and the right knowledge, they will 
work a bad system—we had almost said as well as a good 
one. The essential is the co-operation of cool heads, sound 
judgments, the will to win, and the determination not to 
let carelessness, indolence, or recklessness lead to blunders. 
In addition, we attach as much importance to the recon- 
stitution of the old Cabinet ideals as toa reduction in size. 
The old Cabinet ideals to which we refer are loyalty and 
that secrecy without which loyalty cannot be maintained. 
Under the old Cabinet ideals Cabinet Ministers, while 
they remained in the Cabinet, never dreamt of allowing 
people to regard them as disapproving of this or that act of 
their colleagues. They were either in the Government or 
out of it. If they were in it, they supported a colleague 
from whom they differed just as strongly as one with 
whom they were in the heartiest accord. It was not 
merely in name but in fact that they considered the acts 
of the Cabinet as the acts of each member of it. Further, 
they realized that this fiction—or, as some foolish people 
would say, farce—could not be maintained without the very 
strictest secrecy. Therefore the secrets of the Cabinet 
were truly and honourably kept. They realized that a man 
deserved to lose the respect of the country if he remained 
in a Cabinet while openly flouting its policy. If, therefore, 
on any balance of evils, he continued in the Cabinet, in 
spite of a difference with the majority of his colleagues, 
he was most careful to let no one know his private views. 

Another result of strict Cabinet loyalty was the re- 
striction of public speaking by Cabinet Ministers. There 
were one or two recognized mouthpieces of the Cabinet, 
but Cabinet Ministers as a whole kept their own counsel 
lest they should say something which could be shown to 
involve a divergence of opinion. The Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Secretary, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were accustomed to speak on behalf of the Cabinet. The 
rest kept silence on general topics. No doubt in peace time 
it would be impossible to adhere strictly to that ideal, so 
keen is the demand for speech-making, but during war 
Cabinet Ministers can, and ought to, keep silenco, 











ES 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS, 


ENERAL BOTHA’S courage and straightforwardn 
have brought hima very substantial political mee 
It would not be just to say much more than that abso. 
lutely, for his enemies, the Nationalists, have been returned 
to the Legislature in a fairly strong cohort, and General 
Botha would not have a majority if ever the Unionists 
voted against him. At the same time, tested by the great 
and various dangers which lay in his path, and which 
Imperial pessimists thought it almost impossible for him 
to overcome, General Botha’s achievement is a Victory 
Relatively it is a great victory. He has ensured the safety 
of South Africa, and proved the immutability of the will of 
the great majority on the only subject which really matters 
for the moment—the strong and unhindered prosecution of 
the war. It is impossible to look on such a result without 
being devoutly thankful for the happy chance which found 
a great Dutchman in power at the time when Germany 
set in motion all the sinister, corrupting, and perfidious 
machinery which she had prepared for years in order to 
make South Africa break away from the British connexion, 
Genera! Botha has throughout carried with him a great 
number of Dutchmen from whom hesitation and criticism 
might have been expected if the Unionists had been in 
office. It was the same sort of lucky accident which 
stilled all criticism in Britain when it was seen that 
even a Liberal Government who had strained every 
nerve to conciliate Germany could not prevent the 
German militarists from forcing war upon us. Although 
many domestic questions which threaten to divide 
South Africa remain to be dealt with, the fact is 
that General Botha and his brilliant lieutenant, General 
Smuts, have saved South Africa for the Empire, both 
in the military and the political fields. This is more 
than a happy result—it is the crowning romance in the 
romantic rebuilding of South Africa under the gift of 
freedom. It is surely safe to say that as South Africa has 
not drifted away from Britain now, she will never do so. 
The British officers and soldiers in the campaign in 
German South-West Africa did as well as their Dutch 
fellows, but the resource and the great guidance which 
made the campaign a triumphal progress from beginning 
to end will be chiefly associated with the names of General 
Botha and General Smuts. They arranged for an unfailing 
supply of water in waterless tracts of country; they were 
able to make themselves quite independent of the 
oisoned wells; and when they reached the capital their 
lene for generous conduct had gone before them, and the 
German officials were able to promise the German popula- 
tion that they had nothing to expect from the invaders but 
kindness and courtesy. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from the 
German Proclamation issued at Windhuk, which has been 
reproduced in the Manchester Guardian :— 

“ At Swakopmund, which had been evacuated by us, the British 

troops of occupation have, according to trustworthy reports, not 
only respected the private property of the inhabitants even in 
cases when the latter were absent, but took special measures 
to safeguard it permanently against such attempts to seize 
it as are generally almost unavoidable in evacuated places 
during a long occupation by a hostile army. Lastly, the 
British —— are now marching upon Windhuk have on 
their road behaved in the same way as the armies of the 
Union did at Lideritz Bay and Swakopmund. There is 
trustworthy information to hand from the women who have 
remained at Keetsmanshoop that the enemy is conducting 
himself in every respect decently, and also at the farms of 
Mariental and Voigtsgrund the behaviour of the British 
has given no occasion for complaint. At Mariental as well 
as at Voigtsland they have paid in cash for whatever cattle 
and other things they took for the provisioning of their men, 
and they in each caso agreed without hesitation to the prices 
which the farmers had asked. Their personal conduct towards the 
families of the farmers is described to usas thoroughly considerate 
and courteous.” 
No doubt these words calmed the nervous citizens of 
Windhuk, though the compliments showered on the 
invaders were indirectly a crushing commentary on the 
conduct of the German troops, whether they were 
massacring in Belgium or poisoning wells in South-West 
Africa. All this may be accepted asan omen. General 
Botha will win political victories by fairness, good sense, 
and unwavering honesty. 

The need for the people of the Union to stand together 
in face of Germany is so obvious that there is, after all, 
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weakness in the fact that General Botha has 
othe oe. |  aaleell over the other parties. There is 
not an absolute majority over t P 
an absolute anti-German majority, and a very powerful one. 
That is enough. We do not say that France is about to be 
overwhelmed by disaster when a Premier is unable to govern 
without the help of other parties than his own. Thatis the 
normal position of a French Premier. We cannot therefore 
share the misgivings with which some British observers 
watch the future of South Africa because General 
Hertzog has an undoubtedly strong following. The 
yesults of the elections are these : General Botha’s 
South African Party, 54; Unionists, 40 ; General Hertzog’s 
Nationalists, 27; Independents, 5; Labour, 4. The first 
glance at these figures shows that a large majority mean 
to have a United South Africa. The policy of racial 
division known as the “two streams” policy is numeri- 
cally nowhere. Beside that fact we can regard with 
complacency the defeat of three of General Botha’s 
Ministers, as well as the undoubted fact that the 
Free State, under the inspiration of Mr. Steyn, and 
the active leadership of General Hertzog, is almost 
solidly Nationalist. The virtual obliteration of the 
Iabour Party is remarkable. This is the fruits of 
hesitation and rivalry within the party. Major Creswell, one 
of the Labour leaders, sees plainly that Labour has as great 
an interest as any one in the defeat of Germany, but his 
rival leader denounced war as such without any reference 
whatever to this particular war. When an attempt was 
made at the last moment to patch up a working policy 
for the party, it was too late. General Botha, on a 
survey of the whole situation, considers himself strong 
enough to form a Ministry without calling in Ministers 
from the Unionist Party, and we are glad that this should 
be so. He will be exposed to less criticism than a Coalition 
would certainly proveke. Many Dutchmen and Labour 
men—so far as Labour now counts—would resent what 
they would call the capitalistic and urban element in the 
Government supplied by the Unionists. This, it is true, 
would be a most unfair view of the character of the 
Unionist leaders. But it is as well to take into account 
distortions and misrepresentations as they are. They 
cannot be wholly ignored simply because they are unreason- 
able. The chief grudge of Labour against General Botha 
is that he deported the strike leaders in the notorious 
Labour rising on the Rand. But this weapon in the hands 
of Labour has already lost all its edge. We suspect, how- 
ever, that Labour as a force has not gone under quite so 
far as the figures suggest. Probably a great many men 
who would have voted for Labour candidates in normal 
circumstances refused to do so this time because they per- 
ceived the danger of a junction of Labour and Hertzogism. 
The dream of Mr. Steyn in this respect has conspicu- 
ously failed to come true. It failed because General 
Hertzog talked about it too much. The working man is 
as sound and sensible at heart in South Africa as he is 
here, and when he understood that Nationalism meant 
helping Germany by impeding those who were fighting 
Germany, he would have nothing to do with so poisonous 
a co-operation. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the Nationalists’ 
policy amounted to helping Germany. General Hertzog 
advocates a refusal to send any South African troops 
to Europe. He evolved a fantastic doctrine that 
General Botha’s calling out of the Defence Force 
to fight in South-West Africa was unconstitutional— 
as though defence does not consist in beating the enemy 
who threatens you, even though he retires across a 
geographical line. He demanded amnesty for the rebels 
who had worked with Germany and accepted German 
money. He accused General Botha of having invited 
General De La Rey to believe that the Government would 
Welcome a rebellion. He included proved rebels in his 
party. He preached the “ two streams” policy, which meant 
racial division, however much on suitable occasions it might 
be called racial parallelism. It is a serious enough fact in 
itself that General Botha should have lost nearly thirty 
seats in Dutch districts as the result of the circulation of 
such principles as these. But, as we have said, the danger 
to him is not an immediate one. Domestic questions are 
all suspended. Hertzogian bitterness will be quite 


powerless against General Botha while the war lasts. 
That is the main and most gratifying outcome of the 


THE STATUS OF THE VOLUNTEER. 


ORD LINCOLNSHIRE, as the introducer of the 
Volunteer Bill, and Lord Desborough and his Com- 
mittee, as those whom we may term “ the beneficiaries,” are 
to be heartily congratulated upon what took place in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday evening. Instead of being cold- 
shouldered, the Bill was sincerely, if cautiously, welcomed by 
the representatives of the Government. Though the friends 
of the Volunteers were warned that the Bill might have 
to be modified in Committee, and that the War Office were 
hardly likely to exercise at once the powers which it would 
confer upon them for embodying the Volunteers, there was 
plenty of evidence that the Government recognize what a 
valuable potential asset they have in the Volunteers, and, 
further, that they are anxious to consider the best ways of 
realizing that asset. This is a very great advance—a 
milestone on the long road upon which the Volunteers 
are marching. 

In view of the spirit in which the second reading of Lord 
Lincolnshire’s Bill was received, we feel sure that at the Com- 
mittee stage a still further advance will be made in what 
we may term the clearing up of views between the Volun- 
teers and the War Office. Each will learn to understand the 
other's difficulties. At present, though we are certain that 
there is no hostility on the part of the War Oflice—not even a 
desire mildly topooh-pooh the Volunteers—there is a distinct 
fear on the part of the military authorities that if they 
are not very careful they may find themselves, on the top 
of all their other work and financial commitments, suddenly 
responsible for a new army of four hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand men—an army with a good deal of 
civil power and influence behind it, clamouring for arms 
and organization. If the War Office can secure, as it were, 
guarantees that nothing of this kind is going to happen, 
and that they will not have this new burden put upon 
them before they are ready to receive it, or, rather, while 
their hands are already full, or more than full, with the 
organization and equipment of the new Regular Army, a 
great deal will have been accomplished. Just as we trust 
that the discussions in Committee will educate the War 
Office in respect of Volunteer aims and objects, so also 
we trust that the Committee stage will make the Volunteers 
realize that the War Office are far from saying, “ Goaway ; 
don’t you see we don’t want you?” On the contrary, they 
desire, not to put the Volunteers in their place, but to find 
the right place forthem. The War Office will learn exactly 
what the Volunteers are asking for as regards status, and, 
further, what the Volunteers can give (1) in peace time 
and (2) in war. The Volunteers will, no doubt, want 
to know in what way they are likely to be employed 
should invasion take place—a piece of knowledge about 
which they are naturally eager to get some information. 
They feel that if they bave that information they will be 
better able to train themselves for the day of trial. Upon 
this point, though we sympathize with the desire of the 
Volunteers, we would ask them not to push their inquiry 
too much in detail, for the very good reason that it is 
quite impossible to lay down in the abstract exactly how 
the Volunteers would be used. Only a very general idea 
of their functions can be sketched out. 

Perhaps the best way to understand what is the 
potential value of the Volunteers is to approach the 
matter in the Socratic method. We would begin by asking 
the General Staff whether, in case of invasion, they would 
not feel relieved if they knew that in every county in 
England and every great town—that is, everywhere where 
operations could occur—they would have ready to hand a 
large body of organized helpers and servers who knew the 
locality, and who were not only willing to help and 
serve, but who had been drilled and organized so to do, 
and who therefore could be called into existence and kept 
in existence under the ties of military discipline. Any one 
who has seen, as has the present writer, three thousand or 
four thousand Volunteers collected for a field day, marched 
on to the ground and marched off again without con- 
fusion or hitch, will know that the Volunteers have got 
far beyond the “ willing mob” stage, and can be perfectly 
well relied upon to do the work of military maids-of-all- 
work with regularity and despatch. It is, of course, 
obvious that the Staff officers of our imaginary conver- 
sation would say that they would rather have such « 





elections, 





body to their hand than rely upon scraping together 
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at a moment’s notice anybody they could force or 
cajolo to dig trenches, mend roads, guard lines, bridges, 
prisoners, and munition stores. The next question we 
would ask is; “ Would not you also feel greatly helped 
and relieved if you knew that the Volunteers in question 
had received a reasonable amount of training in the 
actual laying out and digging of trenches, and that 
they had aes practised, many of them for over a year, in 
route-marching, and were capable of doing their twelve to 
twenty miles a day without breaking down?” Further— 
“ Would you not be relieved to learn that the whole body 
of these helpers and servers knew how to load and keep 
clean their rifles, and even if armed with an inferior 
weapon, were armed, and, unlike the recruit in the Crimea, 
had been shown how to load it and let it off?” Ina 
word, would not the men in the front line be glad to know 
that there were men behind them who could be relied upon 
to entrench a position and man it, if not in the very best 
military style, yet in such a way as to delay and worry 
the enemy? Here again, of course, there can only be 
one answer. But this is what the Volunteers have trained 
themselves to do, and are willing todo. To say that they 
are not an asset worth having is impossible. We can 
quite understand that it is not one for which the military 
authorities would feel inclined to sacrifice a large amount 
of time, energy, and money, but if they can get it for 
nothing, or virtually for nothing, as they can, it would 
clearly be absurd to neglect it. On that there must be 
universal agreement. 

We have purposely put the uses of the Volunteers at 
their lowest point. There are, however, potentialities in 
the Volunteers far beyond anything we have said. We 
will not dwell upon them at the moment beyond saying 
that from the Volunteers as a whole we could skim a force 
of their best men which would give us an extra hundred 
thousand troops as good as the Territorials at the 
beginning of the war. Whether it would be advisable 
to have recourse to such a policy of skimming is 
quite another matter. We merely use the fact as an 
illustration, and to show how good is the quality of a 
portion of the Volunteer Force. Briefly, the message of 
the Volunteers to the War Office is: “* Here am I; send 
me.” The reply of the War Office to the Volunteers 
ought in effect to be: “ We will, when the moment comes. 
Meanwhile learn everything you can of a soldier’s duties, 
learn to shoot, learn to march, learn to dig, learn to 
mount guard, but don’t worry us or anybody else as 
to the exact way in which you will be used in case of 
invasion. Only time can show that. Your duty is to 
stand by ready for any and for every emergency and 
to keep fit and alert.” 

To that the Volunteer’s answer is: ‘‘ We will, only don’t 
make it harder for us by giving us no recognition. Instead 
make it easier for us by giving usa definite status at once, 
and letting us know that when we are embodied we shall 
have the privileges as well as the duties of soldiers. We 
do not ask for money, but we do ask to be regarded as 
something better than a mob of hare-brained enthusiasts. 
We are, and ought to be acknowledged to be, ‘ Volunteers 
in the service of the King.’” 





LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 


= GC that Lord Derby’s admirable plan of campaign is 

not only before the public but in operation, it may 
interest our readers to be reminded of an article which we 
wrote just a year ago—i.e., November 7th, 1914—entitled 
“Scientific Recruiting.” That article, curiously enough, 
anticipates Lord Derby’s scheme in very many matters 
even of detail. When we say this we are not suggesting for 
a moment that Lord Derby took his scheme from the back 
files of the Spectator, either consciously or unconsciously. 
In the rush of the war very few people’s memories 
go back a year. What we venture to say has made the 
authorities adopt the scheme outlined by us last year is the 
force of circumstances. We had the prescience, or shall 
we say the good luck? to think out what must be the 
inevitable result of the need for men. We needed men and 
we were getting them in a haphazard way last year, but 
we felt sure that the need would continue, and that the 
force of circumstances would ultimately drive us to adopt 
a scientific and economic, and not a haphazard, and therefore 
wasteful, form of recruiting. This is exactly what has 





as 
happened. Weare at last trying “ scientific recruiting,” 
and, as we most sincerely hope and believe, trying”: 
before it is too late. ying it 


In our article of November 7th, 1914, we asked th 
question: “‘ What is meant by scientific recruiting ?” por 
answered it in the following way :— 


“ We mean, in the first place, bringing home to every si 

of military age in the country the ienedion need for bis as 
This has as yet never been done systematically and personal] _ 
a General Election in every constituency in the country atom 
one, but two, and sometimes three, personal appeals are made 4 
every voter without any sort of difficulty, either through the 

or by actual canvassing. But surely what we can do in the delirium 
of party politics we can do in a moment of national peril. Wo must 
so organize our recruiting appeals that every man of military a, 
shall have the straight question put to him, if necessary bee 
personal visit: ‘ Will you do your duty ?’” ve 


The article next proceeded to suggest the doing of what 
was done under the Registration Act—i.e., the enrolment 
of the whole nation :— 


“This means, of course, that we must first prepare—a 

no great difficulty—a muster of the men of calito age aoe 
muster was made just before the Armada), and then ask them 
squarely and fairly, When this has been done we shall know 
exactly how we stand. If we do not get enough men to come 
forward, then we must, in the words which have become familiar 
to all who are conversant with the matter at first hand, go and 
fetch them.” 


Next we dealt with the difficulty of too great an inrush of 
men at one particular moment, and dealt with it very much 
on Lord Derby’s lines :— 


“What objections would the military authorities be likely to 
offer to this proposal? We can guess very well what they would 
be. The authorities would say that under the system we propose 
there would be a great danger of a tremendous rush of men, and 
of the War Office being overwhelmed with recruits for whom as 
yet they have no equipment and no means of training. ‘You 
would break us down utterly and ruin the scheme by your very 
success. If we are to do our duty by the men, we want to havea 
steady flow of recruits, and not wild rushes that flood us out’ 
And here let us interject that no words are too strong in praise 
of the way in which Lord Kitchener and his Staff are training 
and equipping the recruits. It is a perfect marvel of good 
organization, good sense, humanity, and a fine mixture of the best 
military and democratic spitit. In a word, we fully sympathize 
with the objection as to swamping the War Office with men. We 
perfectly understand that for the hard-worked men who are now 
engaged in the task of training the distraction of having masses 
of raw material dumped upon them when they cannot deal with 
it would be as exasperating as it would be for a newspaper office 
to have the paper-makers coming at the busiest moment and 
dumping huge bales of paper in every corner of the composing- 
room and the editorial department. ‘To run the thing efficiently, 
say the soldiers, the men must come in as they are wanted, and 
not before—just as the paper must come in whwn it is wanted for 
the newspaper, and not before. It would be madness to paralyse 
the military authorities and ruin the absolutely splendid work 
which they are doing for the nation by overfeeding them with 
recruits. In other words, we are fully aware that many businesses 
have been ruined by too great success at the wrong moment and 
by overtrading. Now what does all this point to? It points 
most emphatically—and here we are certain that every experi- 
enced man of business and every successful administrator will 
bear us out—to this fact. The provision of the men, and their 
training and organization, must be separate tasks and placed im 
separate hands. As we have pointed out so often in these columns, 
the proper way to do the job is to leave the training and equip- 
ment of the men absolutely and unreservedly in the hands of the 
military authorities.” 

Again, we may claim to have anticipated not only Lord 
Derby’s scheme but Lord Derby’s office, except that we 
made it plural instead of singular. Lord Derby is in him- 
self our “Commission of Array,” and a very excellent 
Commission. Indeed, he may be said to reach the ideal 
condition of a Commission or Committee—i.e., “a Com- 
mittee of one.” Further, we anticipated Lord Derby's 
main proposition, that it was the business of himself 
and his civilian helpers to provide the raw material, 
but to leave all questions of training entirely to the 
soldiers :— 

“ At the same timo there ought to be set up an entirely separate 
body or ‘Commission of Array,’ or, if that is thought too archaeo- 
logical, a body of ‘Commissioners for Recruiting,’ whose first 
business it should be to muster the nation, work out the quotas, 
and then, under the voluntary system, to get ready the raw 
material in great heaps, but away from, and so as to cause no 
embarrassment to, the military authorities. That done, what 
would happen would be this. The military authorities, as soon as 
they were ready for a hundred thousand more men, would tell the 
Commissioners that they were able to train and equip them, and 
the men would at once )e called up and sent tothe depots designat 
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——a 
by the War Office. They would be sent, of course, medically 


examined and attested, the military authorities having prescribed 
the standard which the doctors were to adopt. After they had 
arrived at the depots there could be a further examination, exactly 
as now, in order to get rid of men who after trial did not appear 


likely to make good soldiers.” 


Finally, our article dealt, very much on Lord Derby’s lines, 
with the problem of the soldier in waiting :— 


« But it will be asked, how would the Commissionors for raising 
men be able to deal with the overwhelming rush which would, it 
js admitted, be caused by this system of scientific recruiting ? 
They would deal with it on the perfectly sensible business lines 
proposed two months ago by the Prime Minister. When a man 
had offered himself as a recruit,and when he had passed the doctor 
and been attested, he would be told that he was a soldier of his King 
and country, but that he might not be wanted for several weeks, or 
even a couple of months. He would therefore be told to return to 
his home and his work asif he were on furlough. Since, however, 
he was a soldier, though not yet a trained one, he would receive a 
soldier’s pay at Army rates—+.c., 1s. 3d. a day—till called up for 
service. All he would have to do would be to present himself at a 
designated place every Saturday afternoon in order to receive his 

y and to report himself as remaining fit and in good health. In 
addition, he would be given a conspicuous badge, which would 
indicate to all the world that he had done his duty, and was ready 
to answer his country’s call the moment the country was ready to 
give him his military training. Meanwhile there is noreason why 
the men who gave out the pay, who would naturally be old soldiers, 
should not give the recruit advice as to training himself bodily by 
the use of physical exercises in order that he might quickly become 
fit for the athletic work which is now the lot of a soldier. If he 
could also join a Miniature Rifle Club and train his eye as well as 
his body, all the better.” 


We may add that in an article supplementing the article 
on “ Scientific Recruiting,” entitled “‘ The Moral Side of 
Scientific Recruiting,” which appeared also on Novem- 
ber 7th, 1914, we made the following suggestion :— 


“The King should send a message to his people, endorsed by 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, making it clear once and for 
all to the country how deadly is the peril of a prolonged war, and 
how a prolonged war can only be avoided by the provision of men 
in vast numbers. But this must not be all. There is another 
point about which Ministers not unnaturally shrink from speaking 
publicly, but about which they must speak. They must tell the 
country that, unbounded as is our confidence in the Navy, and 
splendid as are the achievements of our soldiers, we dare not take 
any risks in regard to invasion, and that preparations have been 
made, and still more must be made, to meet the enemy actually 
on our soil, lest his transports should be able to do what his 
cruisers did on Tuesday—i.e., evade our overwhelming naval force 
and come right up toour coastline. Let the Government tell the 
nation what preparations must be made in the way of entrenched 
positions along our chalk downs and on our coasts, and of the stern 
measures which must be taken should the enemy land to prevent 
his taking advantage of the resources of the country in food and 
transport. There are millions of mon who have never yet con- 
templated even for an instant the serious possibilities of invasion 
—who have not thought what if would mean, and what we should 
have to do to avoid the fate of Belgium. If the Government told 
the country fairly and squarely what the dangers are and how 
they must be mot, the country would instantly be awakened, and 
awakened in the right way. There might be a sense of panic for 
a day or two, or, if you like, of national anguish, but out of that 
panic and the temporary humiliation would come good. There 
would be no need of any argument for the time being about the 
voluntary and compulsory principles. We should get the men as 
fast as we could register them, and later the country would be 
steadied by the knowledge that it had been told the truth and 
taken into the confidence of the Government.” 


After recommending that our “Commission of Array” 
should have on it Labour Members and representatives of 
the Trade Unions, and that the Press advertisements 
should be taken over by it, we suggested that “a good 
scientific Press campaign might very well fill the gap 
while the Commission was arraying the nation—that is, 
getting the lists of the men of military age preparatory to 
the individual appeal of which we have spoken.” We 
ended as follows :— 


“If the military authorities would agree, we think the age of 
enlistment should be lowered from nineteen to seventeen at one 
end and raised at the other from thirty-eight to forty-five— 
always subject, of course, to the proviso that in the case of the 
young and of the old the medical examination should be specially 
severe, For service abroad the military authorities would no 
doubt prefer to keep to the ages of nineteen to thirty-eight. 
Men attested under nineteen or over thirty-eight might be 
detailed for filling up the gaps in the Territorial units. As the 
drafts go out to the Territorials in India and at the front—and 
they will vary soon be wanted in both cases—the vacancies at home 
might be made good from this special heap of raw material. 
There is plenty of work for all, but there is no time to be lost. 
The enemy is at our gate. We can only get rid of him in one 
way—Men, Men, Men.” 








THE DANGER OF BUREAUCRACY. 
[ComMUNICATED. ] 


HE Times has done useful work in calling attention 
to a movement on the part of Somerset House both 
against private Income Tax payers and against the public 
Exchequer. In the present Finance Bill there is a clause 
which would, if passed, have the effect of depriving the 
majority of Income Tax payers in the iaolen of the 
protection which they can now receive from the local 
Commissioners of Income Tax, and reducing them to 
complete dependence upon the permanent officials ap- 
pointed by Somerset House. Further, this clause 
would involve the appointment of a large number of 
new officials, who would be a charge upon the public 
Exchequer. As regards the former point, it is satisfactory 
to see that the local Commissioners for Income Tax in 
the City of London are already up in arms, and it is ty be 
hoped that their energetic protest will be supported by 
local Commissioners elsewhere. The matter is one which 
vitally affects the liberty of the subject. The whole 
tendency of recent legislation has been to increase the 
power of the central bureaucracy. Not only have local 
authorities by recent Acts of Parliament been increasingly 
subordinated to the central Departments, but, in addition, 
those central Departments have been increasingly freed 
from the control of the Law Courts. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909 was the worst offender in this 
respect. As the Finance Bill embodying that Budget 
was originally drafted, in no fewer than thirty-four 
cases provision was made for exempting Somerset 
House trom the control of the Courts of Law. As the 
Bill was passing through Parliament many of these 
cases were cut out, but in the Act as passed a great many 
still remain. In subsequent Acts the same principle has 
been further extended, especially in the Acts dealing with 
national insurance. ‘I'he explanation of this tendency is 
fairly simple. In practice Acts of Parliament are drafted 
by permanent officials, who are invariably anxious to 
increase their own authority. The Minister in charge of 
the Bill habitually accepts the view of his Departmental 
officials, and unless some political issue is raised, very few 
Members of the House of Commons take the trouble to 
bestir themselves merely for the sake of defending the 
liberties of the subject. The public has no chance at all 
unless it happens that there is some well-defined interest 
in rivalry to that of the Government Department con- 
cerned. In the present case the interest involved is the 
amour propre and, we may fairly add, the public spirit of 
the local Commissioners for Income Tax, and also the 
pecuniary interests of the staffs they employ. 

Somerset House, however, is not content merely to try 
to reverse the policy maintained for over a century of 
local assessment for Income Tax. It is also, as other 
evidence shows, clearly inspired by a desire to cancel 
such economies as Mr. McKenna has been able to effect 
by dismissing the temporary staff of the Land Valuation 
Department. The scandal of Mr. Lloyd George's land 
valuation has so often been commented upon in thes 
columns that there is no necessity to refer in detail to the 
matter again. It is sufficient to point out that the taxes, 
which never yielded one-tenth part of the estimates put 
forward, have now practically ceased to yield anything at 
all. Yet an enormous and expensive staff is still main- 
tained under the pretence of making a valuation for the 
sake of levying these taxes. Mr. McKenna had the courage 
to dismiss a few weeks ago a very large number of 
temporary employees. They at once set to work to agitate 
for new official jobs, and the authorities at Somerset House 
have lent themselves to this attempt to burden the public 
Exchequer with a number of new permanent salaries. In 
a circular, which has happily been made public by the 
Times, Somerset House invites the dismissed Land Valuation 
officials to apply for the new jobs which will be created if 
the clause in the Finance Bill above referred to passes into 
law. The circular also invites those members of the Land 
Valuation staff who are still retained because they have 
permanent appointments to make application for the new 
jobs which are to be created, and goes on to add that if 
any of these permanent officials are so appointed their 
places will at once be filled in the Land Valuation Depart- 
ment by some of the dismissed officials. The plot is 


sufficiently obvious. It has been “ blown upon” apparently 
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in the interest of other Income Tax officials, who see their 
ehances of promotion vanishing if their Department is to 
be flooded by the Land Valuation officials. In this case, 
again, the public has the advantage of one set of officials 
fighting another. 

Mr. McKenna’s defence in the House of Commons only 
makes the matter worse. He argued that the clause was 
only intended to cover the case of weekly wage earners, 
now for the first time made Income Tax payers, though it 
had been ingeniously so drafted as to cover everybody. He 
added that a new staff would be required to deal with the 
weekly wage earners, and they could best be dealt with 
from Somerset House. This statement explains the inward 
meaning of the refusal of the Government to adopt the 
common-sense plan of collecting Income Tax from weekly 
wage earners at the source through the employer. The 
bureaucracy is determined that no such invasion of its 
territory shall be permitted. 

The story is a sordid one, but unfortunately it is by no 
means exceptional. Although there are many men in the 
Civil Service who honourably serve the public to the best 
of their ability, putting their duty before all other con- 
siderations, the general tone of the Service is not that it 
exists for the benefit of the nation, but that the nation exists 
to provide jobs for public officials. A peculiarly striking 
story illustrating this spirit has recently become a matter 
of political gossip. If the story can be disproved we shall 
be only too delighted, and we publish it for the sake of 
giving an opportunity to the British Museum authorities 
to disprove it. The story is that the Public Retrench- 
ment Committee, over which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presides, suggested by way of a small war 
economy that the Reading Room at the British Museum 
should be closed at 6 p.m. instead of 7 pm. The Museum 
authorities replied that, from the point of view of the use- 
fulness of the Reading Room, there would be no objection 
to that course, because very few readers remained after 
6 p.m., but they did not see their way to carrying out the 
suggestion because to do so would involve the loss of over- 
time payments to the Museum attendants now employed 
on overtime work between six and seven. In other 
words, the Reading Room of the British Museum, main- 
tained out of national funds, is to be kept open, with 
the light blazing, at an appreciable annual expense, solely 
for the sake of paying extra money to a certain number of 
subordinate oflicials. _Common-sense suggests that if 
these officials are at present underpaid their salaries should 
be increased, but to maintain an admittedly useless service 
for the sake of payment to private individuals is, in plain 
language, neither more nor less than robbery of the 
public. 

A similar case which more directly affects the House 
of Commons is not a matter of gossip but of public 
statement. The Retrenchment Committee in their pub- 
lished Report recommended certain economies in Parlia- 
mentary reports, and in particular pointed out that “a 
very large sum is spent annually on verbatim shorthand 
notes of deputations and evidence before Committees and 
Commissions.” They added that, in their judgment, “ this 
expenditure is often incurred more as a matter of habit 
than of real necessity,” and suggested that a short summary 
of the evidence would generally suffice, and that verbatim 
notes should not be taken except with the sanction of higher 
authority. It appears that the shorthand writers employed 
by the House of Commons at once proceeded to agitate in 
the proper quarters, with the result that a resolution was 
moved on behalf of the Prime Minister referring the con- 
sideration of the subject to another Committee, evidently 
with a view of making some arrangement for continuing 
payment to these persons, although a Committee presided 
over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer had reported that 
their work was not required. 

When such things as these are done on direct Minis- 
terial authority, it is difficult to see what hope there is of 
securing any public economy whatever which conflicts with 
the vested interests of the permanent bureaucracy, or 
indeed of any person who has succeeded in obtaining a 
foothold of any kind in the public service. An analogous 
ease is furnished by some of the women now employed in 
munition works. After many months’ experience the 
managers of munition works have come to the conclusion 
that Sunday work is a wasteful institution. One day’s 
rest in seven is not more than sufficient to enable human 





tes 
beings to recuperate their strength. It has therefore bene 
gg at certain munition works to abolish Sunda 
abour. The proposal was instantly met with a threat t 
a strike, the reason being that Sunday labour is paid fo 
at double rates, and the women employed refused to fo “4 
this double payment. - 
Thus we find ourselves landed in a vicious circle fro 
which there is apparently no escape. In private busines 
every effort is made to get a desired result with the least 
expenditure possible. Government business is approached 
from exactly the opposite point of view. The desire of 
the average Government official is not to get the result but 
to get the salary, and as Government work is almost 
invariably done at an easier stroke than private work, there 
is always a crowd outside the ringed fence of Government 
employment clamouring to get in. This crowd appeals to 
politicians who wish to buy votes, and prefer to buy them 
with public money, thus saving their own pockets ang 
saving the risk of a prosecution for corrupt practices, Jt 
is one of the curious paradoxes of our electoral law that 
a candidate who offers to give half-a-crown or half. 
sovereign for a vote commits a criminal offence, whereas 
if he promises to make a considerable number of voters a 
permanent burden upon the public Exchequer he commits 
no offence at all. Thus the interests of the politicians 
and the interests of the permanent bureaucracy work 
together for the persistent fleecing of the public. 
Victians, 
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“7. &” 


HE late Dr. W. G. Grace had become in his lifetime a 
legend, and he is likely to remain a legend as long as 
Englishmen play games. Never was such a cricketer; and 
it is almost safe to say that there will never be such a cricketer 
again, for the perfection of pitches and the high organization 
of the game have left less scope than there used to be for a 
man to achieve so great a mastery over his fellows. In this 
respect cricket is like war; in first-class cricket, as in war 
among first-class Powers, there is the same human material 
for personal ascendancy, but there is less opportunity for 
ascendancy to be practised. To the boys of two generations 
“W. G.” wasa hero. He was more than that; for thirty or 
forty years he was perhaps the best-known and most popular 
Englishman in the British Empire. The writer can remember 
the thrill with which he saw “ W.G.” at the wicket for the first 
time. It was indeed an experience to behold the genius of 
the cricket field, and the original of countless portraits in the 
illustrated papers, suddenly come to life before one’s eyes. It 
was as though a figure of one’s dreams had stepped into the 
daylight. But the reality in this case was better than the 
dream—which does not generally happen with dreams. “ W.G.” 
was even more of a “character” at the wicket than all 
the accounts and pictures had led one to suppose. His burly 
form; his great strength, which was never supple or gainly 
enough to make one unconscious of the existence of 
it behind his drives; his bearded face, like that of an 
Assyrian King; his way of holding his bat so that it 
seemed like a cudgel and not a thing to be rested on the 
ground, though, to be sure, it was more like a bat than a 
cudgel, judged by the correctness and straightness with 
which it was held, even though it did not touch the earth; 
the sort of loose lolloping way in which “ W. G.” covered the 
ground when fielding, so that one compared him with some 
animal which moves incredibly faster than its gait would at 
first let you think—all these things remain in the memory. 
The writer had the happiness to see “ W. G.” try various 
methods out of his immense repertory in breaking up the 
bowling. He hit one man all over the field—and that, as the 
result proved, was the best treatment for him, though scarcely 
another batsman would have had the daring to think so of 
that particular bowler. He treated another differently, and, 
for no obvious reason, with much more caution. Yet that 
proved the best treatment for him also. If “W. G.” 
had not been himself, he would bave stonewalled him—such 
was his carefulness—but “ W. G.” was incapable of killing the 
game by the arid arts of the stonewaller. He disheartened 
the bowler in a more effectual manner. He never hit him, 
but he took run after run off his bowling by gentle pushing 
strokes which placed the ball just a few yards wide of a 
fielder. He seemed to look into the heart of every opponent. 
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He told himself instinctively the way to deal with him, and 
be broke up the bowling either by slogging or nibbling. 

At bowling he was perhaps as successful as he was because 

never looked like a bowler, and players generally mistook 
” ood ball for a sort of clumsy forlorn effort. The wonder 
rag his undoubted power of deluding did not frighten 
patsmen more in advance, but the fact was that as 
each ball came along it seemed much easier than it 
was. He would amble up to the wicket, and then, either from 
an overhand or round-arm delivery, the ball would seem to 
descend slowly from its lofty parabola towards the batsman. 
Surely, thought the batsman, that particular ball could be 
treated with disrespect! But disrespect was the last thing 
that was effectual against “ W. G.’s” “donkey drops,” as he 
called them. He always bowled a good length, and he main- 
tained on principle that any man who did not try to 
exaggerate his break, bowled straight, and never failed of a 
good length was bound to find the chinks in his enemy’s 
armour and have a good average at the end of a season. He 
was old-fashioned, if you like to say so. He probably never 
tried to bowl a “ googlie” in his life. He had not the finesse 
to emulate the glancing strokes of the Ranjitsinhji school of 
batsmen. He had been taught by his uncle, and his father, 
and some say by his cricket-loving mother, to play with an 
upright bat; and he was at least forty years old before he 
condescended to pull a straight ball to leg. Probably such a 
mancuvre was a costly act on the indifferent pitches on which 
he learned to play in the “fifties” and “sixties,” and he 
could not lend himself to the habit for years after fine turf, 
beautifully rolled, had made it comparatively safe. But to say 
that “ W. G.” was in some sense old-fashioned is only to say 
that he was orthodox, and the orthodox player is the greatest 
of cricketing heroes because he sets an example which can be, 
and ought to be, followed by every one who has not the 
whimsicality of some personal and private accomplishment. 
For all-round mastery of the game “ W.G.” was quite un- 
rivalled. Though he was a conservative player, he kept pace 
with all the changes in the game, and easily held his own. A 
brilliant and powerful batsman, and an extremely useful bowler, 
he would have won his place in any representative eleven as a 
field—at least, on his own principle that a first-rate field was 
worth his place in any team, even if he could do nothing but 
field. The place in the field at which most of us will 
remember “ W. G.” was at point. How many hard and con- 
fident cuts ended in disaster in those spacious and confident 

hands! 

A few figures will show that “ W. G.,” for all his fame, was 
not rated an inch above his performances. The most brilliant 
batsmen are apt to have their off seasons. The steadiness 
with which “ W. G.’s” brilliance glowed was its chief marvel. 
From 1868 to 1880 he headed the batting averages with the 
exception of two years. In 1871, during which season he played 
thirty-five innings in first-class cricket, his average was no 
less than 789. In 1895, during which he played forty-eight 
innings, his average was still 51. Before the year 1868 (when 
“W.G.” was twenty years old) the Gentlemen had hardly 
ever beaten the Players. During the next thirteen years the 
Players hardly ever won. His average against them was 
4274. No other player on either side had anything like such 
a record, Altogether, in the course of his career, he scored 
nearly fifty-four thousand runs in first-class cricket. His 
best bowling year was 1875, when he took one hundred and 
ninety-two wickets, with an average of 12. This amazing 
player was still good enough to take the field against the 
Players on his fifty-eighth birthday, when he scored seventy- 
four. 

A writer in the Westminster Gazette, who collaborated with 
“W. G.” in his reminiscences, has indicated the great 
man’s simplicity and modesty. He would praise all his men 
in a team, and then remember as an after-thought that he 
himself had made, for example, two hundred and thirteen. 
His diction was monosyllabic. His collaborator made him 
use the word “inimical” in the reminiscences. “W.G.” would 
not have it—“ the fellows would want to know where I got it 
from.” We are told that he had no great interests outside 
cricket. In his study he sat among up-to-date “ Wisdens ” 
and out-of-date medical books. Stories, true and untrue, have 
clustered round him, and more will be added. Let us add 
one trifle which we believe to have the merit of truth. 
Long ago he went to play against Marlborough for the 


Lansdowne Club of Bath. To the enormous delight of 
the schoolboys, the giant was dismissed for a very small 
score, if not for a “blob.” That evening in chapel the 
hymn contained the appealingly appropriate line, “The 
scanty triumphs grace hath won.” It is not stretching 
the fancy too far to trace the effects of “ W. G.’s” example 
in the battlefields of Flanders. A generation reared on 
his exploits and trained to bowl and “throw in” hard and 
accurately are the best bombers the world can produce, and 
beat the Germans easily in length and precision. We shall 
have statues of “W.G.” But we also hope for a statue of a 
bomber hurling the missile with the overhand delivery that 
has come most quickly and most naturally to a nation of 
cricketers. 





AN ENGLISHMAN PHILOSOPHIZES. 


F course one cannot mention his name. He always dis- 
liked publicity. It was a source of pride with him that 
his name had never appeared in the papers. Unless it appears - 
in the “ Roll of Honour,” it probably never will. Let us call 
him “the Average Englishman.” It is what he used to aim 
at being, and if such a being can be said to exist, surely he 
was it. 

As regards philosophizing—well, he simply didn’t. He had 
not read philosophy at a University, and he never would 
think things out. He disapproved of men in his position 
attempting anything of the sort. He considered it a waste 
of time and rather unwholesome. To talk about one’s inner- 
most convictions he regarded as, indecent. The young curate 
from Oxford, who talks best about God after a bottle of 
champagne, shocked him badly. He said that it was blas- 
phemous. His own point of view was a modest one. Where 
the learned differed so widely, he argued, it was hardly likely 
that his inadequate mental equipment would help him toa 
sound conclusion, The nearest approach to a philosophy that 
he possessed was wholly practical, empirical, even opportunist. 
It was not a phfosophy at all, but a code of honour and 
morals, based partly on tradition and partly on his own 
shrewd observation of the law of cause and effect as illus- 
trated in the lives of his neighbours. As a philosophy it 
remained unformulated. He refused even to discuss its 
philosophical and theological implications. In fact, his was 
“the religion of all sensible men,” and “sensible men don't 
tell” what that is, 

It suited him to be outwardly orthodox. His mother liked 
him to take her to church on Sunday. To see him doing se 
increased the confidence of his professional clienttle. Also, 
the vicar was a friend of his, and played a capital game of 
golf. So he was orthodox; but abstract truth was not his job. 
He left that to the parsons and professors. 

That this was the standpoint which he adopted is not 
altogether surprising. It worked. It enabled him to meet 
quite adequately all the mild exigencies of his uneventful life 
and unexciting personality. For his life was dull and his 
personality far too habitually restrained to offer any sensa- 
tiens. If hidden fires had ever burned beneath his somewhat 
conventional exterior, they had received no encouragement, 
and had soon died out for want of air. 

Suddenly, quite unexpectedly, he found himself lifted out 
of his office chair, and after a short interval deposited “ some- 
where in France.” Here he found himself leading a ridiculously 
uncivilized and uncomfortable life, and standing in constant 
danger of being blown to pieces. Naturally the transition 
was a little bewildering. Outwardly he remained calm ; but 
below the surface strange things were happening—nothing 
less than a complete readjustment of ‘his mental perspective. 
Somehow his code, hitherto so satisfactory, failed to suffice 
for the new situation in which he found himself. The vaguely 
good-natured selfishness which had earned for him the title of 
“ good fellow” in the quiet days of peace did not quite fit in 
with the new demands made on his personality. Much against 
his will, he had to try to think things out. 

It was an unmitigated nuisance. His equipment was so 
poor. He had read so little that was of any use tohim. All 
that he could remember were some phrases from the Bible, 
some verses from Omar Khayydm, and a sentence or two from 
the Latin Syntax. And then his brain was so unaccustomed 
to this sort of effort. It made him quite tired; but it had to 





be done. A man couldn't sit in a trench hour after hour and 
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day after day with shells whizzing through the air over his 
head, or bursting thunderously ten yards from him, without 
trying to get some grip of his mental attitude towards them. 
He could not see his comrades killed and maimed and muti- 
lated without in some way defining his views on life and death 
and duty and fate. He could not shoot and bayonet his fellow- 
men without trying to formulate some justification for such an 
unprecedented course of action. His mind was compelled to 
react to the new and extraordinary situations with which it 
was confronted. And, oddly enough, in the course of these 
successive reactions he passed, without knowing it, very close 
to the path trodden before him by some of the greatest 
teachers of the world. 

To begin with, it came as something of a shock to discover 
that the Rubdiydt, hitherto his most fruitful source of 
quotations, was quite useless to him. It was futile to 
talk about the cup when one had nothing to put in it, and as 
for refusing to take life seriously—well, Omar lived before 
the days of high explosives. The Latin Syntax was a little 
better. It at any rate provided him with Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori, but even that seemed to be framed 
more for the comfort of his sorrowing relatives in the event 
of his “stopping a bullet” than for himself. As for the Bible— 
well, there were some jolly things in that, but he was rather 
shy about the Bible. It didn’t seem quite playing the game 
to go to it now when he had neglected it so long; besides, 
these higher critics—well, he hadn’t gone into the matter, but 
he had a pretty shrewd idea that the Bible was a bit dis- 
credited. No, he would just go by facts and their effect on 
himself, and do his best out of his own head. 

One afternoon he was in a support trench, and the Germans 
had got the direction pretty right, and were enfilading it at a 
long range with their heavy guns. The shells began by 
dropping at the far end of the trench, which they blew to 
pieces most successfully. They then began to creep up in 
his direction, the range lengthening about twenty-five yards 
after each half-dozen shells. Would they reach him? Would 
he be at the end or in the middle of this beastly interval of 
twenty-five yards? In short, would the shells drop on top 
of him or about ten yards short or ten yards over? It was 
an agonizing half-hour, and in the course of it he very nearly 
became a Mohammedan. He didn’t call it that. But he tried 
to read a comic paper, and told himself that it was simply a 
question of fate. “I can’t do anything about it,” he said to 
himself. “If the damned thing drops, it drops; I can’t stop 
it by worrying.” Fate, that was the solution. “ Kismet!” he 
repeated to himself, thinking, in a moment of inspiration, of 
Oscar Asche. As a matter of fact, the enfilade was not 
perfect, and as the shells crept up the exact direction 
was lost, and they burst harmlessly about fifteen yards 
behind the trench instead of init. The Average Englishman 
murmured “Praise be to Allah!” and relit his pipe, which 
had gone out. 

Then a day or two later his company was moved up to the 
firing trench. Somehow the “ Kismet!” formula did not seem 
so effective there. The Germans were only about twenty- 
five yards away, the barbed wire had been badly knocked 
about, and the beasts had an unpleasant habit of creeping up 
at night through the long grass and throwing bombs into the 
trench. It was no longer a question of sitting tight and 
waiting; one had to watch very carefully, and the element of 
retaliation came in too. He found himself sitting up half 
the night with a pile of bombs on the sandbags in front of 
him, watching the grass with straining eyes. It was nervous 
work. He had never thrown a bomb. Of course it was quite 
simple. You just pulled a pin out, counted four, and let fly. 
But supposing you dropped the beastly thing! Though it 
was a cold night, he sweated at the thought. Self-confidence 
was what he wanted now—self-confidence and the will to 
conguer. Where that last phrase came from he was not sure. 
He luckily did not realize how near he was to becoming a 
disciple of the Hunnish Nietzsche! “The will to prevail,” that 
was the phrase which pleased him; and he thought to himself 
that it would suit a charge too, if one came his way. 

But the next morning it rained. The trench being a brand- 
new one, there were no dug-outs, and he had to stand in water 
and get wet. It was horrible. “Kismet!” irritated him ; “the 
will to prevail” did not help, Yet it was no use grousing. It 
only made matters worse for himself and the other fellows. 
Then he remembered a phrase from a boys’ club in poorer 





London ; “ Keep smiling” was the legend written oy 
and he remembered that the motto on the club 
“Fratres.” By God, those kids had a pretty thin time of it! 
But yet, somehow, when all the “Fratres” had made a dete ’ 
mined effort to keep smiling, the result was rather wonderful 
Yes, “ Keep smiling” was the best motto h 

ps 1g 3 best motto he could find for a 
wet day, and he tried hard to tive up to it, 

At last the battalion went into reserve, and was unuttera}} 
bored for a week. By night they acted as ration carriers and 
improved communication trenches. By day they endured 
endless inspections, slept a little, and grumbled much, Our 
Average Englishman tried hard to keep smiling, but faileg 
miserably. This made him wonder whether, on his return to 
the trenches, his other formulae would also fail him. But on 
the day before they went back into support one of the 
corporals fell sick, and much to his surprise he was hurriedly 
given one stripe and put in command of a section. 

This promotion pleased him. He took the responsibility 
with extreme seriousness, and became quite fatherly in his 
attitude towards his “command.” This was all the easier 
because that particular section had lost heavily during the 
preceding spell in the trenches, and its ranks had been largely 
made up from the members of a draft fresh from home. 

We do not propose to describe his experiences minutely, 
Much the same thing happened as happened before, They 
were shelled while in support, and he walked up and down bis 
section encouraging them and calming them down. In the 
firing trench the same bombs were in readiness, and he spent 
most of the night with the sentry to give him confidence. A 
bomb from a trench mortar actually fell into his part of the 
trench, killing one lad and wounding two more, and for the 
moment his hands were full steadying the others, applying 
field dressings to the wounded, and seeing to their removal 
from the trench. 

At length the battalion was relieved, and marched back toa 
rest camp, where it spent three weeks of comparative peace. 
In the intervals of presenting arms and acting as orderly 
corporal the Average Englishman thought over his experiences, 
and it suddenly struck him that during bis fortnight as a 
section commander he had actually forgotten to be afraid, or 
even nervous! It was really astounding. Moreover, his mind 
rose to the occasion, and pointed out the reason. He had been 
so anxious for his section that he had never once thought of 
himself! With a feeling of utter astonishment, he realized 
that he had stumbled upon the very roots of courage— 
unselfishness. He, the Average Englishman, had made an 
epoch-making philosophical discovery ! 

Of course he did not know that the Buddha had discovered 
this great truth some thousands of years before him. Sitill 
less did he guess that the solution of all these problems with 
which war had confronted him was contained in the religion 
in which he was supposed to have been educated: that trust 
in the all-knowing Father was Christ’s loftier substitute for 
submission to fate; that faith was the higher form of self- 
confidence; and that the love that Christ taught was the 
Buddba’s selflessness without the incubus of his artificial 
philosophy. Nevertheless, he had made great strides, and 
war has still fresh experiences in store for him, and no doubt 
experience will continue to instruct. And after all, how seldom 
does a “Christian education” teach one anything worth 
knowing about Christianity ! D. 


er the door, 
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“OF ALL THE WORLD'S GREAT HEROES.” 


HEN an isolated Italian outpost, perched on an Alpine 

crag, is preparing to meet the assaults of the enemy, 

the spirit of the Stone Age is not faraway. The Alpini have 
rifles and machine guns, and by supreme energy and skill they 
may even have carried and installed a light mountain field- 
piece on their rocky pinnacle. Nothing that modern science 
or experience can suggest is neglected. Some form of trench 
or barricade, with loopholes and emplacements, is constructed 
for protection, and there is no part of the road or valley below 
which is not commanded by a modern weapon, effective at long 
range and marvellously accurate. Nor has the soldier any 
distrust of his weapons. He knows them and believes in them. 
But the blood of remote ancestry is still in his veins, and the 
thoughts and habits of the past will not be denied. He 
gathers or loosens stones, boulders, anything that his distant 
forebears would have used, and when the attack comes it is not 
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unlikely that he will forget his rifle, his machine gun, his 
ducation and science of war, and will return to the methods 
yr rimeval man, rolling and pushing great stones and boulders 
a the steep slope, watching them bounce and crash towards 
his enemy. The soul of his ancestors is in him. His is the 
game passion that men felt in the youth of the world and the 
game savage, intoxicating joy. The great war of the twentieth 
century has proved many things, but none more conclusively 
than this: that the education and science of modern warfare 
are but skin-deep, and that whenever the chance occurs man 
will gladly return to the weapons of the past, or, indeed, to 


no weapons at all, save a strong right arm and a stone 


to throw. = 
The Slav is a great fighter, but he is too near to the days 


of the sword and lance. His books and his training may 
tell him that “the chief aim in battle is to obtain superiority 
in volume and accuracy of fire,” but when he sees the enemy 
he forgets all this. He feels the lance in his hand, call it 
bayonet or what you will, he sees his enemy in the flesh, and 
he charges; prematurely, probably, and all wrong according to 
the books, but little he cares, nor does he often lose by it. 
The spectacle of his wild onslaught brings no comfort to his 
enemy, better armed perhaps, but shaken in nerve, disciplined 
into apathy, and far less alive. The Slav has suffered 
much and from many causes. There have been whispers of 
“one rifle to three men, sword or lance for the other two.” 
The cry has reverberated throughout Europe: “More men, 
but still more munitions!” But the lance is no mean weapon 
in Slay hands, and there are few who would not gladly turn 
to it, if the enemy will but come near enough. 

And in this war the enemy is indeed near. If any man 
foresaw the lines along which a war of millions would develop, 
he was completely silent about it. And yet the moment that 
Europe decided to arm the whole manhood of her population 
the present form of warfare was inevitable. The plain truth 
is that in a densely populated country the land is not big 
enough for thearmy. To mancuvre for battle is to deploy. 
Deploy your fighting men to develop the “maximum of 
effective fire,” and the line will stretch from sea to sea. There 
may be an early stage in which one side may more quickly 
gather and launch its forces and thus gain ground, but as 
soon as that phase is passed the two lines will continue to 
extend, each trying to envelop or outflank the other, until the 
battle front reaches a point on both wings beyond which no 
further extension is possible. If rifle and gun were the only 
weapons, each side might even then hope speedily to destroy 
the other. But rifle and gun are not the only weapons. Pick 
and shovel and all the skill and ingenuity of the mining 
engineer are brought into play. The earth is made a defence, 
and both sides are soon out of sight and comparatively safe. 
At night they will advance and dig a little closer to each other, 
until at last the space between them is so small that the 
artillery no longer dares to fire at the enemy’s front line for 
fear of injuring its own. The deadlock is complete. We are 
ina deep trench where our rifles are useless, and our enemy is 
in a similar position, equally impotent. It is a mutual siege. 
Only two things can happen. The enemy must either be 
starved out—a long process—or we must destroy him in such 
numbers that he can no longer hold so long aline. His army 
must be reduced to such a size that it is liable to be enveloped 
in detail or disintegrated on so long a front. The land is too 
small for thearmies. The armies must be made small enough 
for the land. 

But how can we destroy the enemy? The fighting instinct 
is strong in us and eomething we must do, but our weapons 
are baffled by his protection. 

Suddenly the past asserts itself. We forget the twentieth 
century, and we throw stones. We throw them high into the 
air, so that they will fall almost vertically into his trench and 
destroy him. Our “ stone” is not quite that of our forefathers. 
It is an ingenious contrivance loaded with high explosive and 
surrounded with an iron ring that scatters in many fragments 
on impact. Our military authorities have not entirely for- 
gotten that war might yet come to this, but the provision they 
have made for it is rather a legacy from the past than an 
anticipation of the future. There are few of these missiles in 


existence and they are soon exhausted. The only official 
mention of them is in an appendix. No one believed in them, 


something is urgent, and the engineers are there. So we 
borrow explosives and make our own missiles. It is great 
fun. A jam-tin, a few stones, a few ounces of explosive, and 
a piece of fuse are all the tackle we want. Pack the tin 
tightly and fasten the lid on with the fuse just peeping out. 
Light the fuse and you still have a second or two to spare. 
Throw it high and towards the enemy. Muscle and skill will 
drop it clean into his trench. A great game! Then some 
ingenious fellow thinks he could throw further if he had 
something with a handle to it. He cuts a flat piece of wood 
into the shape of a hairbrush with along handle. Famous 
word “hairbrush,” familiar now along the whole battle line. 
Tie your explosive, with any old bits of iron and stones, to the 
“brush.” Light the fuse and grip the handle firmly. Hurl 
with all your might. Magnificent! A great noise and scraps 
flying about everywhere, to the great confusion of the enemy. 
Meanwhile the old term “ grenadier,” of glorious memory, has 
begun to reappear in official writings. Cunning workers at 
home are told to invent and manufacture. Millions of hand- 
bombs and grenades of many clever patterns are ordered. 
Soon the supply is enormous, and the “ game” is official We 
have grenadier officers, with courses of instruction everywhere 
behind the lines and in the training camps at home. Every 
battalion must have skilled grenadiers. In some units every 
man is skilled. Even that is not enough. We must organise 
ourselves, Once get a footing in an enemy trench and you 
can “bomb” him out of the rest of it if your supplies are 
good and your party is properly organized for the purpose. 
We begin to be of inestimable service in an attack, Soon we 
are indispensable. The enemy has learnt the same game, bat 
he does not play cricket at home as we do. His throwing is 
wild. We feel our superiority, and we are going to win. 
This zs cricket. 

Our greatest trouble is that we cannot throw far enough. 
At thirty or forty yards we are deadly, but no man can 
“bowl” a weight of nearly two pounds much further. Then 
some grenadier finds a piece of disused gaspipe. Three-inch iron 
pipe—just the thing! Close one end and put a small charge 
in. The “jam-tin” fits itnicely. Fire away. A hundred, a 
hundred and fifty, two hundred yards! We are almost 
artillery. Another genius, in whose veins the ancient blood 
is strong, finds some stout rubber bands, makes a forked 
wooden frame, and a canvas sling. Trench catapult he calls 
it; an excellent name. We have seen many devices for 
hurling jam-tins, but we like this the best. It is simple, it is 
accurate, and, above all, it is noiseless. It completely deceives 
the enemy, and we are jubilant. We try every kind of missile 
at every kind of range. We are delighted and fascinated, and 
never tire of fighting and experimenting with this latest 
weapon. This, we feel, is new, exhilarating, scientific. It 
gives us something to do, something to watch. It is effective, 
too, as the enemy well knows. We are inventive, ingenious, 
above all, scientific, we men of this modern age. There is 
nothing we cannot do when we set our minds to it. There is 
no situation to which we cannot adapt ourselves. We fight 
with our brains, and we shall win. 

And yet this is the year of our Lord 1915, und it is nearly 
two thousand years since Caesar lived and fought that other 
Gallic War, in the same land and with similar weapons. We 
have found our text-book. It is called De Bello Gallico. 

G. D. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Persipent: LORD DESBOROUGEH. 
Hon, Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 


(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army-(in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer ——— order to learn, in their spare time, 





and the manufacture of them has practically ceased. 
But we are not without resource. 


The impulse to throw 





the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 


(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
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eountry into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 


to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE KING’S APPEAL. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


TO MY PEOPLE. 





At this grave moment in the struggle 
between my people and a highly organised 
enemy who has transgressed the Laws of Nations 
and changed the ordinance that binds civilized 
Europe together, I appeal to you. 


I rejoice in my Empire's effort, and I feel 
pride in the voluntary response from my 
Subjects all over the world who have sacrificed 
home, fortune, and life itself, in order that 
another may not inherit the free Empire which 
their ancestors and mine have built. 


I ask you to make good these sacrifices, 


The end is not in sight. More men and yet 
more are wanted to keep my Armies in the 
Field, and through them to secure Victory and 
enduring Peace. 


In ancient days the darkest moment has 
ever produced in men of our race the sternest 
resolve. 


I ask you, men of all classes, to come 
forward voluntarily and take your share in 
the fight. 


In freely responding to my appeal, you will 
be giving your support to our brothers, who, for 
long months, have nobly upheld Britain’s past 
traditions, and the glory of her Arms, 


Poel 


bal 


_LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


——~——. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
(To tae Eprrorn or tre “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—The issue of the Spectator of September Ilth is 
specially interesting because it increases one’s admiration for 
the course pursued by President Wilson and compels us to 




















a aariT 
recognize how wisely he is acting, for th 
antidote of harsh criticism upon the _ bee A vondlenen thes. 
its neutrality are contained in that issue. On one page is in 
fierce denunciation of President Wilson as a pro-German An 
an American; on another a review which agrees with Dr 
J. W. White’s contention that the United States should decla : 
war against Germany. Yet on another is the admirable or 
restrained article by Lord Cromer, in which he declares that 
“it is perfectly reasonable to maintain that active interference 
on the part of the United States can only be justified in the 
eyes of American citizens by arguments based, not on 
sympathies, but on interests.” And, again, quoting Professor 
Nicholson, “what America owes to others is to support. 
so far as her duty to herself will permit, the law of 
nations as against the arbitrary violation by military power,” 
Some of the wisest Englishmen—like Viscount Bryce—haye 
declared that there is no call for active interference by 
America. Let it be considered by the critics that President 
Wilson is responsible, and they are not. Much admiration 
has been expressed for Mr. Roosevelt’s extravagant expression 
of what ought to be done, but it should be remembered that 
since the decline of the Progressive Party few place any 
reliance upon Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances, and there is a well. 
nigh universal expression of satisfaction that he is not at the 
helm of State, though it is possible that a great responsibility 
might sober even him. 

It is desirable that we should be told exactly what is to be 
expected from us, since your best men do not ask us to declare 
war. Do you ask for our sympathy? You have this in an 
overwhelming degree. So large is the number of the best 
newspapers which favour the Allies, so widespread is popular 
sympathy with you, that Germany has felt called upon 
to create a bureau and arouse efforts by Press and speakers 
to counteract that sympathy. Has the cause of the 
Allies ever needed the expenditure of a dollar to create 
sympathy or disseminate information? Do you ask our 
Government formally to protest? Against what? Germany 
has not violated a treaty in which we had a part. Against 
her action toward Belgium? It is very far from clear that as 
a Government we have any relation to that action; and what 
will be the effect of a protest against a nation to whom a 
treaty is “a scrap of paper” only? We have had some 
experience in the futility of moral protests—and we are 
repeating it at this moment in our Note to Turkey concerning 
Armenia. It is suggestive also that quite severe criticism, in 
which the Spectator took part, was made against President 
Wilson in his protest against Mexican conditions, because he 
did not actually engage in war. When a Government makes 
a protest there should be a great seriousness about it. If the 
protest is right, there must be force somewhere available 
behind it. “Beware of entrance to a quarrel” is a good 
maxim, and all the sarcasm about President Wilson’s training 
and character and lack of decision is nullified when it is 
seen how strongly he decides. A President who has without 
effort parted from his Secretary of State, because that 
Secretary could not win him to an extreme peace policy, 
seems to have plenty of decision. The great mass of our 
intelligent men—even the statesmen opposed on party lines 
to Mr. Wilson—feel that he is acting wisely, and cordially 
support him. 

It may be true, as you and Dr. White say, that we should 
declare war because Germany triumphant is our next peril. 
But until we have a real and not imaginary casus belli, it isa 
case of duty to ourself, as Professor Nicholson says; of 
interest, according to Lord Cromer; and not one of onr real 
and intelligent leaders believes war would be right. It is 
very easy for the irresponsible to urge violent measures, for 
they do not bear the brunt, they need not shoulder the blame 
as the Government must. If the United States should ever 
take up war against Germany and Austria, it must be with a 
reason recognized by the great mass of our people, a right or 
duty we can justify to our children. 

Now do not assume that Americans desire to take a low 
view of their interests or duty. It is a favourite sneer that 
we are a commercial people and finance governs. Iam sure 
that the editor of the Spectator knows better than that. 
Sixty years ago the North was called “a set of shopkeepers,” 
but those so-called shopkeepers fought to the death for 
great idea. It should be remembered that the United States 
is the only nation since the Crusades which has carried on a 
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r for a principle—for a high moral principle—and in 


, a 
_e sixty years it has engaged in two such wara. The 


t A ° 
ae was fought for two principles—the integrity of the 
Union and the repression of slavery. If the latter fact is 


doubted, then remember that the song of “John Brown's 
Body ” was one of the inspirations of the Northern soldiers. 
Lincoln’s great debates with Douglas fixed that truth in the 
soul of the North. The Spanish War so recent was against 
tyranny—not upon us—but upon the weak, the impulse to 
aid the oppressed. In neither of these wars was national gain 
considered, nor did it follow. Be sure cf this: when we see it 
clearly a moral duty to enter the conflict the United 
States will not falter, and it will be a fight to the finish. 
Until that time believe that we are not unfaithful to principle. 
Give us—and especially our noble President—credit for a 
great sympathy in a righteous cause, and remember that he 
cannot act by mere impulse, but must justify every decision to 
the highest intelligence of this great nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October. 8S. J. FisuHer. 
[Our correspondent speaks of our having urged the American 
Government to declare war on Germany. He must have been 
avery careless reader of our pages, for we have again and 
again, and with all the emphasis in our power, done exactly the 
reverse. No doubt we have quoted, though we have not 
endorsed but dissented from them, the views of Americans who 
have urged war as a duty in the present case, but that is a 
very different matter. What we have done is to insist that 
the American Government should refuse to keep silence or 
be neutral on a moral issue. There are plenty of ways short 
of war by which the Government at Washington could mark 
their feelings about German action, but none of these ways 
has been adopted. No wonder, then, that some of the best 
citizens of America condemn the actions of her Government. 


—Ep, Spectator.) 





(To tus Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—There runs through your pages on political matters a 
note of apology and, as it seems to me, of undue deference to 
American procedure and opinion. For example, any steps 
taken by our Government to hamper enemy commerce, should 
they interfere ever so slightly with American interests, are 
apologized for and excused by some reference to similar 
methods adopted by Abraham Lincoln. My position and my 
opinion are of no value in themselves, but I fancy my views 
are shared by the average Englishman, who feels in his heart 
that it is we, not the Americans nor any other nation, who 
have the right to set the standard of what is honourable and 
permissible in war. Moreover, the actions, or lack of action, 
on the part of America—official America—in this war do not 
excite any sentiment of reverential respect that would tend to 
inspire us with a desire to follow their example. Of course 
policy and a natural courtesy prompt part of what you 
write, but there is a limit, and I think that you step over the 
line in your attitude towards the matters in which our 
country and America are at variance. This expresses, I 
think, all I wish to say, and something perhaps of what is in 
the mind of the “men in the street,” who I suppose, like 
myself, are regular readers and constant admirers of your 
paper.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Gang, M.D. 

(We will not argue the point, but may remind our corre- 
spondent that many Americans, like Mr. Fisher, take an exactly 
opposite view and upbraid the Spectator for its anti-American 
attitude. Is it not possible that we who are thus censured 
by both sides have managed to hit the just middle ?—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 

(To rae Eprror or rae “Srsacraror.’’] 
Sir,—The more deeply thoughtful people on this side of the 
ocean know that the United States should be aiding the Allies 
to preserve the liberties of the world. They know that the 
Allies are fighting the battle of America; that itis inglorious, 
stupid, and base for America to permit this to be done without 
rendering help; that German conquest of Europe is German 
conquest of the United States; and that Germany has long 
entertained the design of subjugating and enriching herself 
with both American continents. The policy of neutrality is 
therefore wholly shameful, because we have no right to permit 
other nations to make all the immense sacrifices required to 
Save us. It is also a policy of the grossest unintelligence, 








because it accepts whatever risks there are that the Allies 
may lose. 

The American mind has been drugged into this comatose 
condition by the false stand taken by the Washington 
Government. In so critical a time the more earnest and 
far-sighted element of the nation has hesitated to criticize 
the President, in order to give him full opportunity to broaden 
to the issues. He has not done so. He does not understand 
them, and after this long period of waiting we are justified in 
the conviction that he is incapable of understanding them. 
He has groped and is groping. He has worried himself and 
the nation with entirely secondary, and, in the circum- 
stances, thoroughly foolish questions, while it is doubtful 
whether he has ever even discerned the main one sufficiently 
clearly earnestly to study it. 

If this is true, and certainly there are ample proofs that it 
is true, the United States is directed by a weak and incom- 
petent President at a time when, beyond all others in its 
history, a man of great intelligence and strength is needed at 
the helm. That Mr. Wilson showed a sceming strength im 
his debate with Germany on the submarine problem has 
spread an illusory conception of his power. Germany did not 
yield to Wilson or the United States: she bowed to the most 
elementary common-sense. Aside from the failure of her sub- 
marine warfare, it was supreme folly for her to add the United 
States to her fighting enemies at present. Only an unmitigated 
lunatic would assume a new enemy when he needed his entire 
force to cope with the enemies already created. 

The American Administration was fighting a windmill, and 
of course it gloriously won. Then it accepted public con- 
gratulations and honours for having won—nothing. It failed 
to see that it had been lashing the empty sky. For if 
Germany emerges from the war as victor ail that Washington 
gained in its tedious, long-drawn-out parley will be brushed 
aside by a stroke of the Teuton pen. Germany will write the 
law of the seas to suit herself, and the United States can 
laugh or weep as it pleases. 

While President Wilson was wasting time on these 
trivialities, the tremendous question whether the world’s 
liberty was to go down to its death was being fought out ia 
Europe. This small matter did not concern the American 
President at all It does not concern him to-day. And this 
is because his mind does not think in large terms, and, while 
shrewd in technicalities, is not deeply penetrating. Plainly 
stated, the problems of this war have been too much for him. 

This is the real explanation of the American paralysis 
toward the war. The President is fifteen months behind the 
world, and is acting as a ball and chain on the American mind 
to keep it stationary. His extreme slowness and inability to 
deal with the large principles are mistaken by the rank-and- 
file for the wisdom of masterful caution. While Europe has 
been making enormous strides of enlightenment and discovery 
through the impetus of the war, and has utterly altered its 
ideas, fundamentally Wilson has not moved forward mentally 
a single step. 

President Wilson’s prime blunder is that of supposing that 
when the war is over, no matter bow it ends, the world will go 
on substantially as it did before. If Germany conquers 
Europe, he expects America to be able to proceed on her 
peaceful path of superlatively passive virtue precisely as if 
the conquered Powers were undefeated and still able to hold 
Germany in check. It has never entered his benignant mind 
that if Germany should overthrow England, France, ani 
Russia, the Teuton Powers would swell to Pan-European 
magnitude, before which the United States would be a pitiful 
pygmy, and that the relentless Teuton tentacles would soon 
reach across the Atlantic despite the godlike pride of American 
non-resistance. This primitive mentality fits Mr. Wilson for 
the Presidency of the Garden of Eden, but wholly unfits him 
for any Presidency on a globe containing the mad world-lust of 
piratical Prussianized Germany. Mr. Wilson’s neutrality is 
the product of this Edenic, once defensible, but now antiquated 
and fossilized state of mind. 

To be duped by Germany because an unsophisticated and 
deficient President is duped by Germany is nevertheless no 
exculpation for the American people. We shall certainly pay 
an enormous price for our stupidity. We have already 
deservedly lost the world’s respect. Under the blessed reign 
of Wilson we have become a sapless nonentity nation, actually 
more ready to fight Great Britain to increase the profits of 
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our pork-packers, who are already gorged with wealth taken 
by monopoly from the American people, than to fight Germany 
to save the world’s democracy, to save our own Republic, and 
to avert the future militarizing of America on a colossal scale, 
and a single-banded war with Germany on our own continent as 
vast and terrific as that now consuming Europe.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, Mass., October 15th. Morrison I. Swirt. 





PRESIDENT WILSON ON AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 
[To raz Epitor or tus “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—As an American citizen, I am moved to say that I 
think the reported utterance of the President of the United 
States, on the occasion of a recent address to a body of 
women known as the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
will be regretted by the best American people. The sentiment 
embodied in the exhortation to stand for America “ first, last, 
and all the time,” with no qualifying considerations of inter- 
national obligations, or the mutual well-being of nations, is an 
ignoble one. The narrow and selfish type of patriotism, to 
which appeal is made, has wrought vast mischief in American 
character, and it is this sort of patriotism that has shaped the 
policy of the United States Government in relation to the war. 
The President speaks of the “cause of humanity ” as if it had 
to be safeguarded by America for the rest of the world; but 
how is such a cause likely to be safeguarded by a people who 
make it a principle to consider themselves first, last, and all 
the time ? Happily, the best people in America are equal to 
the best in the world, and it is to be hoped that the best may 
yet prevail. Americans have done, and are doing, a great deal 
for European sufferers from the German wickedness, but 
moral support from the Government—which is the least that 
ought to have been given from the start—would be worth more 
than all the charities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuHarLes H. Moors. 





LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “Srecraror.”] 
Sr1r,—In your last issue you say :— 

“Under Lord Derby’s scheme the man of from thirty-eight to 
forty, with a wife and family, will know that he is in the last of 
the forty-six groups, and thus will not be called upon until the 
men less qualified for exemption have done their duty. . . . They 
will know that they are not to be called upon unless the need is 
absolute.” 

Is this strictly correct? Are you justified in assuming that 
the single young men who have ignored the many appeals 
made to them since the war commenced will at last do their 
duty? Do you think that the married man with a family of 
young children is justified in relying upon these selfish young 
men not calculating that, if they just hang on a little longer 
to their painful position, they may get relief from the hardships 
of service for quite a long time through the enlistment of so 
many married men, and may, indeed, succeed in escaping 
service altogether? Is it not possible that, through the con- 
tinned failure of the single men to do their duty, married 
men may find themselves called up long before you expect ? 
And these young men will still be in the position to come and 
see the married men off to the front! I am one of those 
whom you describe as being eligible for Class 46—aged thirty- 
eight with a family of young children, a wife, and an invalid 
mother to maintain. I am anxious to do what is right, and 
am willing to take my part in shouldering the country’s 
burden at the present time, but I am afraid I would feel more 
of a “slacker” if I enlisted than if I refrained from doing 
so. Why not advocate compulsion for those single men who 
fail to respond to the present call? And then when more 
men are wanted you will see such a response from the married 
men who remain as will astonish the country. They will feel 
then that the necessity is real—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Cambridge Road, Crosby, Liverpool. A, A. SNopGRass, 





RECRUITING SUGGESTIONS. 
[To rue Eprror or Tus “ Srectator,”’] 
S1r,—By all means let us give the system of voluntary 
enlistment, unfair and unbusinesslike and expensive to the 
country as it is, every possible chance of its vindieating its 
raison d’étre. I offera suggestion to that end. Why could 
the authorities not send a few of the German guns home that 
have been captured, with some of the men who helped to 
capture them, and parade them through the towns and 





country? It seems to me this would 


aa. 
ive enlistm 
necessary fillip.—I am, Sir, &., ’ ert very 


ULsTERmay, 





THE KING'S LETTER. 
[To tas Epitor oy rae “Srecratox.’’] 

Srr,—Being in Londonderry last Sunday, I atten Sao 
the First Presbyterian Church, which is the Seon ene 
the city and situated within a stone’s-throw of Walker's 
monument. After reading the Scripture lesson—Recle. 
siastes viii—the minister (Rev. Dr. MacGranahan),’ hayin 
called attention to the fourth verse, “Where the word at 
King is, there is power,” proceeded thereafter to reag the 
King’s letter. The great congregation, which mnst have 
numbered close on a thousand, stood during the reading of the 
letter, and at the close burst forth into “ God Save the King,” 
which was sung with a heartiness and fervour I never heard 
surpassed. The spontaneity and sincerity of the incident 
appealed not only to one’s piety and sense of the fitness of 
things, but also created a wish that the King’s letter might be 
read in all our churches at some suitable time.—I am, Si; 
&e., An EneoLisa Warrarrr, j 

(We hope for more. Our hope is that one of the Sundays 
in November will be set aside as “ Recruiting Sunday,” and 
that in every church, Established and Free, throughout the 
land there will be a service, or portion of a service, devoted 
to the prosecution of Lord Derby’s scheme. A feature of 
such a service should clearly be the reading of the King’s 
message. This might take place at the same hour throughout 
the country. There should, of course, also in all cases be 
a recruiting sermon adapted to the local conditions —Ep, 
Spectator. } 


THE OIVIL SERVICE AND RECRUITING, 
[To tae Epiror or tae “ Specraror.”] 

S1r,—In your issue of the 23rd inst. there is a letter signed 
by a “Taxpayer” in which the following words appear: 
“The time has unfortunately long since passed for most 
offices when the work can be reduced so as to avoid the 
employment of substitutes for men who join the colours,” 
This statement must not pass unchallenged. A fow daysagol 
signed more than fifty Statements of Account relating to ex. 
penditure in connexion with various schools in a county 
where “ higher education” is given. These forms are annually 
asked for by the Board of Education, and give in detail the 
expenditure incurred in every such school. Besides these 
returns to the Board of Education, it has been the duty of 
myself and my colleagues since the war broke out to forward 
to the Local Government Board, the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the Home Office, the Public Works Loan Board, 
the Roads Board, twenty-two other returns all more or less 
containing an enormous amount of detail. The details it is 
necessary to keep in our offices in order to compile these 
returns cause a great deal of lubour, but their subsequent 
checking, analysing, and turning into Government Blue 
Books by the various Government Departments must be 
enormous. On p. 3 of the Summary of the Annual Local 
Taxation Returns, Year 1911-12, Part VIL, it is stated that 
the total number of separate authorities who had financial 
transactions during the year was 25,453, these separate 
authorities being County Councils, Councils of Municipal 
Boroughs, Urban and Raral Districts, Boards of Guardians, 
Parish Councils, and other local authorities who were 
authorized to levy rates within the meaning of the Local 
Taxation Returns Acts. It is stated in a footnote that any 
authority making more than one return is only counted once, 
so the number of returns received by the Government 
Departments must be many thousands more. 

Is “ Taxpayer” serious when he says this work cannot be 
reduced? He cannot be. When economy is demanded on 
all hands, when the King himself makes a personal appeal to 
the country for recruits, every thinking man must admit that 
the time has arrived when sweeping administrative changes 
should be brought about. Personally, I think that the 
relationships between local authorities and Government 
Departments should be at once revised, and that much of the 
work now done, both in the offices of the local authorities and 
in the Government Departments, should during the war be 
dropped. This can be brought about instantly by giving to 
local authorities “ plenary ” power to conduct their own work 
in their own way. I trust some one. vill call Lord Derby's 
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attention to this suggestion. Let the Government give from 
the Imperial Exchequer to local authorities the grants in aid 
of rates they gave last year, and if local authorities cannot be 
trusted to be economical, then restrict their expenditure to the 
rate they are now raising. In times like these drastic steps 
are necessary, and he who continues the clownish cry of 
“Business as usual” should be brushed aside.—I — 
&e., : 








A NEW WAY OF LIFE. 

[To tae Epirron or tHe “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—It is obvious that you cannot review a book which is a 
reprint of articles which have appeared in the Spectator. But 
a correspondent may perhaps draw attention to the series of 
papers collected together under the title of A New Way of 
Life, which was published in 1909. In this book you told the 
nation that it must get ready, not only by making military 
preparations, but by altering its complacent attitude of mind. 
It must no longer go about, like Carlyle’s Anglo-Saxon, “in 
pot-bellied equanimity.” You warned us that 
“wo must give up the pleasant pretence that nobody could 
really be so wicked, so hard-hearted, so unkind as to mean us any 
harm, or to desire to bully us,—to knock on the head, in fact, so 
beneficent and kindly and ‘much-respected ’ a middle-aged gentle- 
man as John Bull. . . . Next, and most important of all, we must 
strain every nerve, not merely to provide the material means of 
defence, though these of course are essential, but also to brace 
the nation as a whole for the great and patriotic struggle to which 
in all human probability it will be exposed in the course of the 
next ten or fifteen years, if not before. To our mind, one of the 
best ways of doing this is to train the nation as a whole to the use 
of arms, and to call no citizen capable unless he is able to use his 
rifle in active co-operation with his fellows, and under an 
appropriate organization and discipline, in the defence of his 
country... . Again, universal training gives us a reservoir from 
which, in the event of any great Imperial catastrophe, we can 
draw volunteers for oversea service.” 

In advocating the various benefits which would flow from 

universal service you specially mention the good results to be 
obtained by the fusion of classes in the common training. 
Have we not already seen this at work? In the chapter on 
compulsory training you deal with the argument, brought 
forward in an Army debate in the House of Commons, 
that if we have a Navy strong enough we have no need 
fora military force in these islands. Our Navy has proved 
stronger than all belief, but our dire need for men, and 
more men, could not be greater. Indeed, time has proved 
true all the warnings you gave, especially when you told us 
not to view the world as we should like it to be, but as it 
really is— 
“the world of blood and iron, controlled by men who are not 
humanitarians and philanthropists, but persons intensely human 
on the other side of man’s nature, persons who do not take what 
they would call a Sunday-school view of the world, but rather the 
view that man is still a wild beast, that the race is to the strong 
and not to the well-intentioned, that victory belongs to the big 
battalions, not to those who say that they envy no man any- 
thing, and who cannot understand why nations should hate or be 
jealous of each other... A community will not be saved as a 
community by the sanctity of its inhabitants. In a political 
sense it is perfectly true to say that a nation may be ruined by 
its virtues quite as much as by its vices, or, rather, that a virtuous 
community which neglects certain | soggy duties may easily fall 
before a nation far less spiritual, far less moral, which observes 
those political duties.” 

There seems, too, every prospect that your prophecy will 
prove true when you say: “We are convinced that the 
majority of the British people do not ‘bear a base mind,’ and 
they realize that no man is too good to serve and defend his 
native land. Therefore we have every confidence that if the 
appeal is made to them plainly and directly they will 
respond.”—TI am, Sir, &c., Z 





THE INCOME TAX. 
[To rux Eprror or rua “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In contrast to the noisy protests which some civilian 
interests are making against the Budget proposals, the silence 
of military and naval officers is the more marked. Yet their case 
18 surely the hardest of any—perhaps in present circum- 
stances the only case that merits consideration. Is it 
generous or just that those who have volunteered their lives 
on bebalf of their country should be expected to pay tax on 
their oficial income? ‘Their pay is meagre and wholly 
Out of proportion to their service, and now an appreciable 
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percentage is going to be deducted as Income Tax. This is 
hard on the unmarried officer; it is both a hardship and an 
anxiety to the married. Several writers and many happen- 
ings are telling us that the professional politician has under- 
mined representative government. This would indeed seem 
true, if powerful interests at home obtain their remissions 
and rebates, while the officers of the Services make silent 
sacrifice. If we are to be sentimental, is it to be over picture- 
postcards or the picked men of the nation? Sir, will you not 
use your influence to redress this wrong P—I am, Sir, &., 
Hampstead. L. StTanNNARD HUNTER 





THE CLERGY AND THE WAR LOAN. 
{To ras Eprrom or tas “Srecratror.”] 
Srr,—It seems to me that the clergy have hardly done as 
much as they could in the matter of the War Loan. In the 
middle of July, knowing the great amount of money there 
was in the possession of the working classes, owing to some 
thousands of troops being billeted in a certain small provincial 
town in Surrey, on the spur of the moment I went down to 
the National Schools and promised the children that the first 
fifty should have sixpence each if they bought a five-shilling 
voucher. In a week I got, thanks to the schoolmaster who 
worked hard, £36. Then the term ended. I went away before 
the new term began, but now before December 12th I hope to 
get, say, £50 or £60. Now, just imagine, with nearly ten 
thousand National Schools in England, what could be 
done if the clergy took the slightest interest, or brought 
the matter before the poorer classes in the parish magazines, 
which are, alas! only too often filled up with so much trivial 
rubbish. Think of what could be done in some of the colliery 
districts, where men have had their £4 a week, and have 
never paid any Income Tax.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A Mere Layman. 

[The suggestion is a good one; but our correspondent is 
much too hard on the clergy, and seems to assume that the 
clergy own and control all schools. Speaking generally, the 
clergy of all denominations are fully inspired with the spirit 
of patriotism.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ROYAL SCHOOL FOR NAVAL AND MARINE 
OFFICERS’ DAUGHTERS. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “Sprcraror.” | 

Srr,—As President of the above institution, I venture to ask 
the courtesy of your columns to plead its cause. Founded in 
1840 by naval officers, with the object of providing a sound 
education for the daughters of the more necessitous of their 
brother-officers, and first established at Richmond Green, the 
school removed to St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, in September, 
1857. Since its foundation seventeen hundred and twenty-five 
children have passed through, and the subsequent successful 
careers of many of the pupils have been largely due to the 
excellent education afforded. The house now provides accom- 
modation for eighty-two children and is full. 

Up to the present time the school has managed to pay its 
way by devoting some of its accommodation to a limited 
number of pupils paying more remunerative fees. It is, how- 
ever, certain that as a consequence of the war, in which over 
four hundred commissioned officers have already lost their 
lives, there will be so many more children possessing claims 
that an effort should be made to free the institution from 
its present necessity. The death of the father very often 
means the loss of almost the entire family income, since 
the widow's pension and any compassionate allowance to 
children bear so small a proportion to the father’s pay. To 
effect this freedom would require an additional annual income 
of £600, or capital to produce that income. Further, there 
has been felt for some time the need of a considerable outlay 
for improvements to bring the buildings into line with modern 
requirements, more especially on account of the up-to-date 
equipment of the Secondary Schools. To obtain these funds, 
the Committee of Management have decided that an appeal 
should be made to the public for asum of £20,000. Donations 
will be gratefully received by G. Holt Stilwell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, Royal Naval School, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Hepworth Mevx, Admiral of the Fleet. 


Admiralty House, Portsmouth, 
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FOR THOSE IN PERIL IN THE AIR. 
[To rn= Eprron or tus “ Srrctaton.”’} 
Srr,—I venture to enclose an attempt of my mother’s to 
supply a hymn for those in peril in the air. It is already in 
use in several churches near my home, and the hymn 
seems to find favour with the congregations. We therefore 


thonght that, if you would spare room for it in your paper, a 
still wider circle of the clergy might like to make use of it in 
Sipney C. Grune, Capt., 

8rd Bedfordshire Regiment, 
Beecholme, Sea Road, Felixstowe. 


their churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 


“FOR THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS, 


Father, in Thine almighty care 

We leave the squadrons of the air, 

Alike when ’neath the blazing sun 
Their day’s work only just begun, 

As in the dark and cheerless night 
Homeward they wing their weary flight, 


Thou who dost note each sparrow’s fall, 
Hear these strange birds when ere they call, 
Give to them nerves of tempered steel, 

That as they fly and as they wheel 

Now here, now there, in graceful curve, 
From safety’s path they may not swerve. 


Now, Father, mindful of Thy love, 
These birds we leave in sky above. 
Should Azrael meet them on their way 
And night cloud their resplendent day, 
Grant their last flight be near Thy throne, 
Their earth wings changed for Heaven’s own. 
To the tune of ‘ Eternal Father,’ 8. V. G.” 





VILLAGE HELP FOR PRISONERS OF WAR. 
[To rae Epitorn oy tus “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—A plan for helping prisoners in Germany has been 
earried out here for four or five months with such success that 
I think other small places may be glad to know of it. Our 
village has a total population of about two hundred, and with 
one exception all the householders are breadwinners. In May 
a lady called on a number of the cottagers and asked whether 
they would be willing to subscribe twopence or threepence a 
week in order to adopt a prisoner belonging to the Queen’s 
West Surrey Regiment and send him a five-shilling parcel 
of food once a fortnight. Many of the villagers have sons or 
brothers in the West Surrey, and the response was so warm 
that the village was able to adopt two prisoners instead of the 
one proposed. Not only is the local interest keen, but the 
prisoners are much pleased to be remembered by a Surrey 
village. One man hopes to come here to thank his friends as 
soon as he returns to England. The lady who acts as 
Secretary communicates at once with the next-of-kin of 
each prisoner, so that in each case the relations send food 
alternate weeks with the villagers. The money is collected 
monthly, when the Secretary shows any cards or letters 
from the prisoners or relations as she goes her round, so that 
each subscriber feels personally linked to the man he helps. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Prisoners of War Help Committee, 
5 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., will gladly give the address 
of the Secretary of any regiment in which a village takes 
special interest, and this Secretary will supply the names and 
addresses of prisoners and instructions for the making up and 
sending of parcels.—I am, Sir, &ec., L. M. F. 
Dorking. 





THE SUICIDE OF THE TURK. 
[To tax Eprror oy tae “Srecrator.”} 
S1r,—I observe that Lord Cromer in his articleon “ The Suicide 
of the Tork” in your last issue accepts as a fact that the 
Young Tork Government was started with genuinely good 
intentions. To outward seeming this was so, but amongst 
some at least of the leaders and many of their following this 
was far from being the case. The root-idea in the minds of 
the partly educated Turks of Anatolia, who undoubtedly 
reflected the views of their leaders, was that the movement 
would give them freedom for fanaticism, and also the means 
to uproot foreign influence, and to control foreign industries 
to their own profit. The better government of their people 
was never part of the scheme, and I can vouch for the 
authenticity of a document written by one of the earlier 
Finance Ministers to his own colleagues whilst on a mission to 
the European Chancelleries for the purpose of raising a loan, 





in which he expressly stated that the views to whi 
giving vent in Paris were intended for Euro : 
amd that they must not think that he had noms athe me : 
ultimate purpose, which was to free themselves from ~ 
foreign control, and thereby to transfer the profits made by 
foreign capital in Turkey from the rapacious pockets of the 
foreigner to their own.—I am, Sir, &c., ANATOLIAN, 


ch he was 





MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL CHURCH, 
(To tux Eprror ov tus “Sprcrator,”] 
Srr,—I think your readers may like to see the followin 
Dialogue on membership in the Church, which I “te 
published in the Seaford Parish Magazine.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Seaford Vicarage. F. Davstint Cremer, 


“MEMBERSHIP IN CHRIST’S CHURCH AND IN THe 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Q. Wuen, Wuenrs, How, anp on wuat Grounns was I admitted 
to the rights and privileges of membership in the Church of 
England? 

A. In my Infancy, at the Font, by Holy Baptism, and on the 
ground that Christian parents there duly acknowledged me to 
belong to Christ, applied for my admission on to the Chureh Rol] 
and brought with them such additional tee for my Christian 
training (in the shape of sponsors) which our English law requires 

Q. Wen, Wuexer, anp How did I myself acknowledge and 
publicly take upon myself (as in Adult Baptism) the responsibilities 
which belong to and are inherent in such membership, owning 
myself in duty bound to live up to my privileges as a member of 
Christ’s Church ? 

A. At my Confirmation, when I applied for enrolment on the 
Active Service List in the Church: by the ancient form whereby 
in our English Church the Chief Pastors ordain, appoint and 
commission those sent forward to the front of the Church's far. 
flang battle-line: by open acknowledgment of my duty on my 
part: by Prayer for my equipment for Service (by a i 
anointing of the Holy Spirit), and by ‘ Laying on of Hands’ on 
their part. 

Q. Does my membership depend on, or vary with, the amount 
of strict conformity which I keep up to the rules and regulations 
for public worship promulgated by the National Church 
authorities ? 

A. Certainly not. In the realm and empire of England every 
man has long been free to worship God according to his own con- 
science, and no attempt is how made to enforce any compliance in, 
or attendance at, any prescribed forms of worship. 

Q. Are any advantages attached to Conformity ? 

A. Indeed there are. Owing to the pious endowments of our 
forefathers every child born in England comes into a noble spiritual 
inheritance. 

Every village has its ancient House of Prayer and its resident 
Christian Minister freely provided by ancient endowment (just as 
in some places a Grammar School, public park, library, or alms- 
houses) for the free use of the people. 

Q. Under what conditions are these freely provided privileges 
administered, until altered or varied by the will of the nation? 

A. Those at present in force and established by national 
authority are to be found in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
trustees of the spiritual privileges are the Incumbents; of the 
material, the Churchw 8. 

Q. Has not the time come for meeting the ever changing needs, 
wishes, and tastes of the people in the matter of Church Services, 
so that they may be duly valued and used by a larger propor- 
tion of the people? 

A. Ithas. The simplification, the enrichment and revision of 
the Services, and of the rules and rubrics—many of which have 
become obsolete—is now being carried on by the direction of the 
Sovereign. 

Q. What instances can you give of obsolete rubrics? 

A. There are many even in the Holy Communion Service. For 
example: we no longer require names of Communicants to be 
sent in beforehand for scrutiny as to their fitness: nor do we move 
the Table of the Lord into the body of the Church (or the middle 
of the Chancel) for the Lord’s Supper, as the law requires. We 
use bags instead of a decent basin. We omit the long exhorta- 
tions, ordered to be used at the close of the Sermon or 4s 
introductory to the Rite. 

Q. If we all thus fail to conform to many Church rules not yet 
altered by law, what amount of non-conformity constitutes a 
Non-conformist ? 

A. For practical purposes thoso who profess and call themselves 
Non-conformists are those who not only neglect the established 
and provided Services held under national authority at their 
Parish Church but attend, by preference, other forms of public 
worship provided by some separatist section of the Church 
to which they belong. Such people find these more helpful and 
edifying, at any rate, until the National Church makes better 
provision for their special needs and wishes. 

Q. Have those who generally worship God in Chapel rather than 
Church lost any of their rights or privileges, as members of the 
Church, by so doing ? ; 

A. No. Attendance or non-attendance at the Church Services 
is a matter of personal choice. It is always in their power (#% 
with those who ‘go nowhere’) to return to their Mother Churchs 
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and many of them when away from home make a practice of 
doing so, and value the privilege very highly. ; . 
Vas the rubric at the close of the Confirmation Service 
aimed at such people ? ‘ d 

A. Certainly not, any more than its opening words were 
intended to make the Service inapplicable to them. Such an 
interpretation is an anachronism. Until thirty yearsago no one 
thought of so applying it. When it was first attempted, the lead- 
ing ‘High Churchmen of the day—Archbishops Benson and 
Maclagan, Bishops Creighton, Stubbs, and Wordsworth—rejected 
such an interpretation. To use the rubric so is to misuse it, in 
defiance both of its original intention and its traditional inter- 
pretation. ; : : 

Q. Does Baptism admit only to such portion of the Church of 
Christ as is served by him who administers the rite ? 

A. No. Our Church does not re-baptise one who has been duly 
admitted into the Church by a Priest or Minister of some other 
Communion. 

Q. Putting aside all questions of outward organisation, who are 
‘yery members incorporate in the mystical body of Christ,’ and 
constitute the (so-called) invisible Church ? 

A. ‘The blessed company of all faithful people,’—all who are 
united to the True Vine by faith.” 





WOMEN’S SERVICE. 


[To tas Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Sm,—Whether by National Service or otherwise, thirty 
thousand men must now be supplied every week for our 
armies, and it must at last be clear to all that if the vital 
forces of the nation are to be maintained, the women of this 
country, like those of France and Germany, must take up the 
work necessarily abandoned by the men. It appears as if the 
time has now really come when the thousands of eager women 
who have grown tired of registering their names in vain may 
at last be placed in actual work. The openings for them are 
little by little becoming apparent, and women who are pre- 
pared seriously to devote all their time and strength to 
carrying on the work of the country are requested to enrol at 
the Women’s Service Bureau, 58 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Women of education and with that knowledge of life which 
is acquired in social work will be invaluable as supervisors in 
the new munition factories, and there is animmediate demand 
for women such as these who have the strength and deter- 
mination to undertake the long hours and to face the hard 
conditions of factory work. Names will also be registered in 
readiness for the demand which is rapidly approaching for 
women to fill the innumerable clerical and business posts that 
our new recruits will leave vacant, and there is little doubt 
that every one of good sense can ultimately be placed. The 
fact that many have already been placed, and that the 
Women’s Service Bureau has actual experience of the need 
and of the work to be done, is the excuse for this letter.—I 
am, Sir, &c., PHILIPPA STRACHEY 

(Secretary London Society for Women's Suffrage). 





VICTOR HUGO ON THE ETERNAL HOPE, 
(To tus Epitor or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—After an evening's study of journals and reviews 
dealing with no other subject than that of the war presented 
from every point of view, each one for the most part more 
depressing than the last, I took up for relief of mind a volume 
of Victor Hugo's poems and read for the first time his 
beautiful lines from Les Chants de Crépuscule called “ Dans 
l’Eglise de * * *,” in which the poet listens in the semi-darkness 
to a poor woman moaning out her heart for some hopeful sign 
to comfort her in the midst of her sorrow and distress, and 
crying for help and sustenance to her God :— 
“Car je sens que tout penche.” 
And the poet bids her take courage, lift up her heart and soul, 
and— 
“ Soyez comme I’oiseau, posé pour un instant 
Sur des rameaux trop fréles 
Qui sent ployer la branche et qui chante pourtant 
Sachant qu’il a des ailes.” 
The cynic might say that the bird of to-day might well fear 
he could not avoid nor soar above the devilish Zeppelin of the 
moment, but we, for our part, who have been taught that we 
are of more value than many sparrows, know that we can 
always reach higher spheres and find spiritual light and com- 
fort when all seems so trembling and insecure on every side. 
This is the best solace for those at least who cannot actively 
assist in times like these, and who can only hope on and try 
to comfort the sorrowing and weak-hearted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Spectator.” ) 
S1r,—In an article entitled “ German Patriotism,” written by 
myself and published in your issue of October 2nd, the 
following passage occurs :— 

“To a German the course adopted by the London County 

Council a few years ago of refusing to allow Empire Day to be 
celebrated, and forbidding the use of the Union Jack in the schools 
under their control, would be inconceivable.” 
I am informed that some of your readers have inferred 
from this statement that the practice to which I alluded as 
having been adopted “a few years ago” still prevails. Any 
such impression would, of course, be wholly erroneous. For 
some while past every encouragement has been given by the 
authorities of the London County Council to the celebration 
of Empire Day.—I am, Sir, &c., CROMER. 

86 Wimpole Street, W. 









THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
[To tuws Epitor oF tus “Sprcraror.”’] 
Srr,—Despite your ingenious application of your version of 
the story printed on p. 525 of your last issue, I believe the 
correct version to be: The Duke said to the captain, “ Do you 
think we shall founder to-night? If so, I need not take off 
my boots.” This, I diffidently suggest, is the more likely 

tale.—I am, Sir, &c., H. O. 





VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 
[To tue Epiror or tux “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—In the early days of the formation of the Volunteer 
Training Corps, the Wur Office advised the Central Associa- 
tion that “any man below the age of forty years who joins a 
Volunteer Training Corps on or after the lst June, 1915, will 
be required to sign an undertaking that he will enlist into the 
Army if specially called upon to do so.” The object of this 
letter was apparently, according to a recent speech of Mr. 
Tennant’s, “that in cases where good and sufficient reasons 
are not shown, a man ought not to be allowed to take the 
lesser obligation when he ought to fulfil the greater obligation 
of serving with the colours.” I think, however, that all those 
who have had experience with Training Corps will agree that 
the result of those joining who are of military age has been 
to urge them to join the colours rather than the reverse, and 
that those who hadapparently good reasons for not originally 
enlisting have, after ashort experience ina Volunteer Training 
Corps, become members of the Regular Army. I venture to 
suggest, therefore, that the restriction of the War Office 
should now be removed, and that the pressure shoald rather 
be the other way—i.e., that the War Office should express a 
wish that all men, whether of military age or otherwise, should 
join their nearest Volunteer Training Corps, thus becoming 
as fully trained as possible, and ready to pass on to the 
Regular Army as circumstances require.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT WARREN. 
21 Broadwater Avenue, Letchworth. 


{In our opinion, the wise plan would have been for the War 
Office to allow men of military age to join a V.T.C. unit for 
six months. At the expiration of that period the Volunteer 
would have either to enter the Army or else leave the Volun- 
teers. In most cases the Army would have got a trained recruit. 
At the same time no encouragement would have been given 
to the slacker.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SHOPKEEPERS. 
[To tue Eprror ov tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In the paper on “ Shopkeepers ” in last week’s Spectator 
the question is asked: “When does a shopkeeper attain the 
dignity of a merchant?” In the Highlands of Scotland, as 
every tourist is aware, the accession to this dignity is a very 
easy thing indeed. Every clachan or township has its 
“ merchant” or two, even although their premises may be of 
the scantiest, and the goods exposed in the window only a few 
bottles of sweets. The Highland grocer of the humbler sort 
nearly always styles himself by the more exalted title. 

Have you heard the story of the conversation between the 
local grocer in a Ross-shire village and the shooting-tenant 
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from the South ? The two met one evening, and the following 


dialogue ensued :— 


Celt.—“Good evening, Sir; you'll be the tenant up at the 
?” 


Londoner.—* Yes, we just arrived to-day from London for the 


shooting.” 

C.—* From London! 
at home in London?” 

L.—“Oh, I’m a merchant there.” 

0.—“A merchant! SoamI myself, down at the Ferry. 
have you a post office in your shop in London?” 

L.—*“A post office! Why, no; you see I’min the wholesale trade, 
dealing mostly with the Colonies.” 

C.—“ Ah, but I find the post office a great help in my trade. It 
brings folk about the place, and when they come for stamps we 
can coax them to buy some provisions. Aye, aye, and what profit, 
now, will a merchant be looking for in London?” 

L.—* Well, ours is a limited company, and last year we did 
very well and declared a dividend of ten per cent.” 

C.—“Ten per cent.! Did ever!! Why, here we're thinking 
we're doing well when we can make only one per cent.—buying a 
thing at a shilling and selling it at two.” 


—I am, Sir, X&c., 


And 


CRISPIN. 





THE JOURNEYS OF ZEPPELINS. 
[To rae Epiror oy Tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—A mathematician recently asked his pupils the following 
questions :— 

“ Assume that a Zeppelin has to travel two hundred miles from 
its shed at Antwerp to reach London, and that it is capable of 
travelling at its best speed of forty miles per hour (relatively to the 
air) for thirteen hours. It can therefore do the return journey in 
still air with a hundred and twenty miles ‘in hand.’ If it starts 
with a wind in its favour, which remains constant during the 
journey, what speed must the wind have to prevent the Zeppelin 
from reaching Antwerp again ? 

Also, what speed must the wind have if it be across the course 
of the Zeppelin in order to prevent it from returning to Antwerp? 

It is assumed that there is no delay over London, and that a 
shower of rain on starting back adds weight equivalent to that of 
the bombs dropped.” 

The answer to the first question works ont roughly at twenty 
niles an hour, and the answer to the second at roughly twenty- 
five miles an hour. That is to say, a strong breeze makes the 
safe return of a Zeppelin across the sea highly improbable. 
It may be that the average speed of a Zeppelin is consider- 
ably understated at forty miles an hour. But the questions 
seem to me to have an interest for a larger circle than fhe 
emall class to which they were propounded.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. 





“WITH THE IMMORTALS.” 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—The taking of sortes from the classics is doubtless an 
idle and superstitious practice. Still, the following series of 
sortes may strike you, as it struck me, as uncannily appro- 
priate. Sitting beside the fire this morning, I was thinking 
that the books in a shelf over the mantelpiece needed re- 
arrangement. Ohesterton’s What’s Wrong with the World? 
stood next to Vergil and Sophocles. Suddenly the fancy 
took me to make a sors Vergiliana answer the grimly apposite 
question of Chesterton’s title-phrase. Result: Aen., X., 80:— 

“ Pacem orare manu, praefigere puppibus arma.” 


That was sufficiently to the point. I was tempted further. 
Why should not Sophocles read us a lesson on the fate of the 
forswornP My finger fell upon Oedipus Tyrannus, the chorus 


463-474 :— 
Tis Byrw’ & 
Ocomémwera Acris ele wétpa 
EBinr’ &pphrwr redrdcavta gpowlaor xepolyy 
Spa vw dedAAdB wv 
Inrov oOevapérepov 
ouyg 7éda vouar. 
Wordos vip éx’ abtoy éwevOpdones 
wup) Kal oreporais 5 Aids yevéras® 
Sewal F &y’ érovra 
Kijpes dvawAdknto:. 


This was exciting. I called on Homer to tell me how the 
vengeance should be accomplished. His answer came in the 
words of Odyssey, H, 124-126 :— 
érépas 8 hpa re tpvyswour, 

Barras 8é rpaméovar’ wdpoide 8€ 7’ Suances elow 

BvOos dduetoa, Erepa 8 Sromwepxd(overy. 
Not much imagination is needed to see in the grapes of 
Alcinous’ vineyard the young and old in the press of war. 
And the upshot of it all? The Father of History surely could 


And what will you be doing when you're 








| 
tell me that—and the answer of Herodotus came pat, 
VI., 83 :— , 
“Apyos 38 dvdpav exnpd0n ofrw Sore of B00A0 abray foxov wdyr, 
Ta mpiyuara ipxovrés te wal didwovres, es 8 exhByoay of ray Ps ng 
pévev waides, 
Is internal revolution in Germany to end the war after all? 
I took no other sortes, These were all taken absolutely at 
random, and in the order in which I give them. They seem 
to me to hang together very well; and I have since noticed 
that Marion Crawford’s With the Immortals stands on the 
other side of What's Wrong with the World ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


8S. C. Karnes Surry 





AN EARLY ALLUSION TO PAOIFICISTs, 
(To Tux Epiror or THe “Sprectaror.’’} 

Srr,—Your contemporary the New York Nation of the 
14th inst. contains a letter from a correspondent in which 
the following passage occurs :— 

“I think I have discovered the earliest reference in literature to 
the ‘ Professional Pacificist.” It occurs in Ovid’s lament over hig 
dead parrot, which he characterizes as follows : 


* Non tu fera bella movebas 
Garrulus et placidae pacis amator eras,” 
—(Amores, IT., 6.)” 
Can any of your readers “ go one better” than this ?—I am 


Sir, &c., Cc. B 





“ WOKEN.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—Like Canon Lyttelton, I confess to a mild surprise on 
reading the word “ woken” in the columns of the Spectator, 
The expression is found frequently in the cheaper forms of 
“literature” that pour from the press, and displace in popular 
favour the work of men who study to preserve the beauty and 
purity of our language. Too common also are the words 
“wokened” and “ awokened,” which the Canon rightly regards 
as inadmissible. Until and unless we have a National Academy 
to decide such matters authoritatively, there must needs be 
divergence of opinion and use, and every man, within limits, 
must be a law unto himself. Your courtesy will perhapsallow 
a Scot, who has settled this question for his own purposes, to 
explain the principles on which he acts. In the first place, 
the verb “wake” is primarily intransitive. It is sometimes, 
and perhaps not incorrectly, used transitively, in the sense of 
rousing out of sleep, but this may be due to writers mistaking 
it for the proper transitive form—“waken.” The perfect tense 
of the former is “woke” or “wakened”; of the latter 
“wakened” (once in the Bible “waked”—see Zech. iv. 1); 
the past participle of both is “wakened.” In the second 
place, confusion seems to have been caused by taking 
“awake” as a verb, while it is actually, as all grammarians 
know, an adjective (“a-wake,” on-the-wake) equivalent to the 
Latin vigilans, and therefore it should never have been used 
and conjugated as averb. The word in “ Awake thou that 
sleepest !” (Eph. v. 14) is the imperative not of “ awake,” 
but of “be” understood. (‘Eyepe: be awake!) But time- 
honoured custom insists on making “awake” an intransitive, 
and sometimes also a transitive, verb, and in these matters 
nulla vestigia retrorsum. Therefore I take it that “ awoke” 
and “awakened” must be admitted as the perfect tense, and 
“awakened” as the past participle. I have long hesitated 
over “awaken” as a transitive verb: much might be said for 
it, but I have discarded it. Perhaps this is an excess of 
caution.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. R. 





A TRIBUTE TO MISS CAVELL. 

(To tue Epiror ov tue “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—Few deeds have struck more horror into English minds 
than the cold-blooded killing of Nurse Cavell. I do not know 
whether or not she was guilty of an offence punishable by 
death, but we all know that the whole British Army does not 
contain one officer (sava the word!) who would have knelt down 
and shot the wounded and fainting woman, and I do not 
believe that six soldiers could be found who would have 
carried out the order even if disobedience meant death for 
themselves. 

Let me add a small tribute to Nurse Cavell’s work. All 
the time she was at the London Hospital she was a gentle, 
sympathetic, good nurse of rather a retiring disposition, 
though evidently a woman of strong character. She did 
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ly well when, on our private staff, she was sent to 
eadful outbreak of typhoid at Maidstone, and 
to the sudden nature of the epidemic, the 

rrangements for nursing the patients were difficult and 
oa itive. She did her work there with energy and fearless- 
as After her four years at the London Hospital she held 
aioe important posts, and then went to Belgium as the 
head of a training school for nurses, I think the pioneer school 
inthatcountry. She kept in touch always with her old hospital, 
and we rejoiced in her success. Her name will not easily be 
forgotten in that country—nor in this, I hope. Then came 
the war. After the Marne retreat many English soldiers took 
refuge in farms and villages in Belgium, and she set to work 
to help them to return to their own country. She put 
duty before life, and all nurses are proud of her. Some 
people set a noble example by the way they live, others 
by the way they face death. She has done both. But what of 
those who killed her ? I wish we could know the name of that 
officer. We could then have a new adjective when we wish to 
describe an unspeakably brutal act. His name should live also 
for ever. How can we talk of peace, how can we ever again 
tolerate in our country members of a nation who are proud 
of such deeds and call them Kultur ? 

Let me tell another story, illustrative of German Kultur. 
One hesitates to believe the stories one hears, because they 
are so utterly foreign to anything we have ever dreamt of 
except from savages, and one hopes that the stories may have 
been exaggerated as they have passed from person to person. 
But this one I had from the young officer himself when he was 
a patient in the hospital for officers suffering from nervous 
shock at 10 Palace Green. He was in a cottage which was 
being shelled by the Germans, A beam fell down and pinned 
him to the ground. The house had to be evacuated, but he 
could not move or be released. When the Germans entered 
he asked the officer in command to have the beam lifted, as he 
was in great pain. The brute (I have no adjective in my 
vocabulary) spat on him, called up a sentry, and told him to 
keep guard over him, and from Thursday evening to Sunday 
morning, when the English regained possession of the cottage, 
he was kept there pinned under the beam and nothing given 
him to eat or drink! What is bad enough for a nation that 
can produce such monstrosities, and what will the world be 
like if such a nation is to be allowed, from any faltering on 
our part, to impose its Kultur upon other nations?—I am, 
Sir, &c., KNUTSFORD. 

Kneesworth Hall, Royston, Herts. 

{Lord Knutsford’s letter arrived too late for last Saturday’s 
issue. He desires us to add that the form of memorial is now 
settled. It was described as follows by Lord Knutsford in 
his letter in Tuesday's issue of the Daily Mirror :— 


“ London Hospital, Whitechapel, E. 
{To raz Eprrorn or Tue ‘Dairy Mirror *] 


Dear Sir,—If, as seems to be the case from the numbers of letters 
we have received and from those that have appeared in the Press, 
the public feel that it would be fitting to associate the Memorial 
to Edith Cavell with her old training school, the London Hospital, 
I would like to suggest that, instead of endowing beds to her 
memory, the Nurses’ eee in which she lived, and for which we have 
to find £10,000 in extending and improving, should be called after 
her. Our other Homes are called the Alexandra, after our President 
(Queen Alexandra); the Luckes, after our matron; so her name 
would be in good company. The advantage of this form of 
memorial over the endowment of beds would be that her name 
would be continually on the lips of generations after generations 
of nurses, whereas a bed once endowed is only one of many, and 
only seen by those in the ward where it is placed.—Yours truly, 

KNUTSFORD, 
Chairman, London Hospital.” 


rticularl 
help in that dr 
where, owing 


On Wednesday the following announcement was pub- 
lished :-— 

“Queen Alexandra has given readers of the Daily Mirror a 
noble and inspiring lead. Her Majesty sent for Lord Knutsford 
yesterday and told him that it was her wish that the new Nurses’ 
Home which is being built at the London Hospital, and to which 
the had given her name, should be called, instead of the 
‘Alexandra Home,’ the ‘Edith Cavell Home.’ This she thought 
& more fitting memorial to Miss Cavell than the scheme first 
suggested to the Daily Mirror, which was only the addition to an 
existing home.” 


—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Jellers to the 
Editor,” inserlion only means that the matter or point of vier 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 


POETRY. 











THE PORTAVOE POACHERS. 
It was rabbits we were after in Portyvoe that night 
Lyin’ snug between the whins there, up on the warren bill, 
A red moon rose behind us that made the dark lake bright, 
An’ you'd almost bin afeart to breathe, the trees they stud 
that still. 


Away acrost the sea-Lough the light on Blackhead flared, 
An’ the Copeland cut the mist in two wi’ a streak o’ whirlin’ 
flame ; 
The boy beside me shifted, an’ sed he: “ Where I was reared, 
They're that takin’ up wi’ sojerin’ they've quet the poachin’ 
game.” 


“Twas Athy,” sed he, “I come from, to hire on Balloo Farm, 
Sowl! the men are none too plenty since this ould war began. 
An’ its sthrange to think I’m out for sport, conversin’ safe 
an’ warm, 
Whin thim I own are fightin’, Och! I wisht I was a man.” 


Big Andy Logan looked at me, an’ I couldn’t meet his eye, 
But he stud up bold fornent me, gripped his gun as sojers 
do; 
Sed he: “I’ve larnt my lesson off this wee lad from Athy, 
So, if Kitchener bes willin’, here is me,” sed he, “ here’s you.” 
FLorence M. WILson, 





OUR FIGHTING MEN, 
Tue war is like the Judgment-Day— 
All sham, all pretext torn away; 
And swift the searching hours reveal 
Hearts good as gold, souls true as steel. 
Blest saints and martyrs in disguise, 
Concealed ere-while from holden eyes 


And now we feel that all around 
Have angels walked the well-known ground; 
Not winged and strange beyond our ken, 
But in the form of common men. 
God’s messengers from Heaven's own sphere— 
Unrecognized because so near. 
Evia Futter Marriann; 








BOOKS. 


—_—a—— 


M. VENEZELOS.* 


By far the best thing in this book is the introduction by 
the well-known Roumanian statesman, M. Take Jonescu. 
He praises M. Venezelos for the right reasons, and, as his own 
principles have always resembled those of M. Venezelos, he 
praises with the sympathy of perfect understanding. Not 
that Dr. Kerofilas praises M. Venezelos for wrong reasons, but 
he falls short by a long way of the art of biography. He 
never illuminates his subject, and though he uses strong 
words, they do not result in strength or vigour. Still, bis rather 
pedestrian performance is sure to interest English readers, for 
it supplies all the essential facts in M. Venezelos’s remarkable 
career. We cannot hesitate to say that M. Venezelos is the 
greatest statesman the Balkans have produced. . Greece used 
to talk of M. Tricoupis as her greatest man, but compared 
with M, Venezelos he was a pygmy. M. Venezelos alone in the 
Balkans has had the vision and the courage to take the long 
view of things. The Balkan States have been sacrificed for 
generations to their own jealousies. It is easy to say that these 
jealousies were petty, for so they undoubtedly were, tested by 
the great objects which would have been gained by their 
removal; yet we must remember that they represented terri- 
torial claims which tradition had indicated as essential 
for the future of the various rival nations. M. Venezelos 





® Eleftherios Venizelos: his Life and Work. 
Introduction by M. Take Jonescu, 


By Dr. C. Kerofilas, With an 
by Beatrice Barstow. 





London: John Murray. (3s. 6d, net.] 
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was the first man to see that the combination of the 
Balkans was an indispensable preliminary to getting rid of 
Turkish power, and that any and every temporary sacrifice was 
worth while if such a combination were achieved. The 
settlement of the jealousies could follow later. Turkey 
had triumphed by encouraging each Balkan State to remain 
in bitter rivalry with some other State. If we may use a 
vulgar comparison without any disrespect, the Balkan nations 
were like the numerous fleas of which a man said that if only 
they had combined they could have pulled him out of bed. 
M. Venezelos brought about the general alliance which had 
seemed impossible. And, as M. Take Jonescu points out, the 
characteristic part of his achievement was the fact that he 
persuaded Bulgaria to join the alliance without agreeing with 
her in advance as to what her share should be of any con- 
quered territory. Of course, if M. Venezelos had once begun 
discussing the details of a partition with Bulgaria, he would 
have fallen into the mistake ofall previous Balkan statesmen. 
Some cause of jealousy would inevitably have seemed more 
important than the ultimate object. The proposal of an alliance 
would have been instantly wrecked. Here M. Venezelos 
showed nothing less than genius. He left the partition to 
take care of itself after the war, and the tragic course of the 
dispute when the time came proves absolutely his wisdom in 
avoiding it as longas he could, M. Take Jonescu says that, 
except M. Streit, no one shared the opinion of M. Venezelos. 
“ Everyone wanted to formulate beforehand with the Bulgarians 
the conditions of future partitions.” 

Of course the wisdom and power of seeing into the future 
which M. Venezelos has displayed are capable of being dis- 
sected into constituent qualities. Among the chief of these 
qualities is restraint. Daring as he has often been—when he 
was a Cretan revolutionary, for example, and defied all the 
Great Powers in concert—he never made a dangerous use of 
his opportunities. A good instance of his restraint was his 
refusal to allow the Cretan Deputies to take their seats in the 
Greek Chamber, though to short-sighted, and even to ordinary- 
sighted, people he seemed to be throwing away the one 
object tu which his whole life had been dedicated. He 
was accused of cowardice and treachery. But events 
proved that he was right. Yet another example was when 
he was made a sort of dictator by the Military League 
at Athens. The Athenians hung on his words. He was 
their saviour. He could have done anything he liked. The 
passion of the mob was for a constituent rather than a 
revisionary Assembly. They wanted a body that could 
rewrite the fundamentals of the Constitution, not one that 
would merely revise non-fundamentals. But M. Venezelos 
was for hastening slowly. He knew the disastrous pitfalls of 
colossal changes offered to a people unprepared to work a new 
system effectually. He said that there must be a revisionary 
Assembly. The people thought he had spoken the word by 
a slip of the tongue. “Constituent! Constituent!” they 
corrected. “I say revisionary!” repeated M. Venezelos. 
Nothing could induce him to accept the perilous joy of being 
borne along on the wings of popular favour when he foresaw 
how unhappily for his country the flight would end. Yet 
this man’s support was nothing but the favour of the people. 
Surely he appraised his own character accurately when he 
said in explaining his success: “I have always told my 
countrymen the truth, and the whole truth, and I have always 
been quite prepared to lay down my power without regret.” 
Since those words were spoken he has twice laid down his 
office “ without regret,” because he could not be in any doubt 
as to his duty. 

There is a phrase, surprising and gratifying, which stands 
out in M. Take Jonescu’s appreciation of his friend. After 
describing the manner in which M. Venezelos was “ bullied” 
by his Balkan colleagues during the negotiations which ended 
in the Treaty of London, he says that M. Venezelos never 
spoke a word against his Bulgarian allies, and adds: “ The 
former Cretan revolutionary behaved like an English gentle- 
man.” Those are pleasant words for any Englishman to 
read. But they dono more than express the character of the 
feeling which has invariably guided both M. Take Jonescu and 
M. Venezelos. They understand British diplomacy, and they 
respect it. They know that, though it may be unimaginative 
and possibly lethargic, it never descends to sharp practice or 
disloyalty. Britain has often been a candid friend in the 
Balkans, but has always tried genuinely to be a friend to 


every small nation. 





a 
Everything that British diplomacy } 
been, German diplomacy has not been, and that is aa 
M. Take Jonescu and M. Venezelos are heart and soul 
the Entente. 

When we reflect on the proved caution of M. Venezelos— 
always traceable, as it is, in what seem to be his boldest 
acts—when we read his letters to King Constantine settin 
forth the necessity for siding with the Allies, and when = 
note how much of what he says has even in a short Space of 
time come true, we wonder the more at the self-confidence 
which inspires King Constantine and his present Government 
to oppose sucha man. It is as though they were trying to 
extinguish their lucky star. If the King mistrusts 
Venezelos for dynastic reasons, and remembers that it was 
he more than any other man who upset the High Com. 
missionership of Prince George in Crete, he might also 
remember that it was M. Venezelos who supported, and 
probably saved, the dynasty when he apparently had it jn 
his power to destroy it. It was M. Venezelos who restored 
the Princes to the Army whence they had been banished 
by the Military League. ¥ 

Dr. Kerofilas allows little credit to the German Emperor 
(who has taken much to himself) for the fact that the Greeks 
obtained Kavalla by the Treaty of Bucharest. It is well 
known, he says, that the French Minister at Bucharest deter. 
mined the French policy on this subject, and it was owing to 
French representations that Russia ceased to demand that 
Bulgaria should have Kavalla. Where then, he asks in effect, 
did the German Emperor come in? The account of the 
tenacity with which M. Venezelos fought for the retention of 
Kavalla by Greece makes us appreciate all the more the 
magnanimity he showed when recently he proposed the 
cession of this “fair daughter of Greece,” as King Constantine 
called the place, to Bulgaria. We sincerely hope that in the 
present anxious crisis M. Venezelos may even yet be able to 
guide his country in the path of honour and wisdom. But we 
are sure that if he fails Greece will learn to lament the day 
when she refused to listen to the most gifted voice which has 
prophesied in South-Eastern Europe. 


why 
With 





GOVERNOR PITT.* 

For several reasons Governor Pitt deserved to have his 

biography written. He was of the stuff of those men who, 

from the days of Ralegh to those of Rhodes, have made 

England what she is. Itis an act of posthumous justice on 

the part of one of his countrymen to rescue his reputation 

from the hands of the German De Ruville, who saw and 

exaggerated his faults but ignored his merits. Moreover, he 

was the progenitor of a line of statesmen. His son Robert, 

indeed, was an ignoble scion of an illustrious race. The only 
feat which he performed worthy of floating down the tide of 
anecdotal history is that, according to a legend of somewhat 
doubtful authenticity, he travelled from Madras to London 
with a diamond, worth a King’s ransom, in the heel of bis 
boot. But his grandson grasped at world-power at a time 
when most of the future competitors of his country were 
torturing their brains over such things as Pragmatic Sanction 
and spilling their blood for causes which were often of 
ephemeral importance. His great-grandson proved eventually 
to be the “pilot who weathered the storm” of the Revo- 
lutionary period. He has been happy in his biographer. 
Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton has not only recounted the 
deeds and portrayed the character of the man, but he 
has given us a vivid picture of the state of English 
society at a time when the leading politicians of the 
day were mostly corrupt and not unfrequently drank; when 
grave lawyers argued that “ infidels were perpetual enemies 

with whom no Englishman might trade without the special 
permission of his Sovereign; when, in fact, it was almost & 
duty on the part of every true-born Briton to “beat an 
outlaw, a traitor, or a pagan,” and when the educational 
standard which prevailed amongst the upper classes may be 
estimated by reference to the following amazing specimen 
of primitive and undisciplined orthography which emanated 
from the pen of a lady of title. “Al hear,” Lord Strafford’s 
mother wrote, “are in great rapturs of the King [George 1} 





* The Life of Thomas Pitt, By Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton, K.C.M.@, 
Cambridge: at the University Press, [15s, net.] 
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Se enema 
gnd say he is the Wysist and Richis Prince in Yoarup: I 
hope he will prove soe.” 

In the Pitt family the domestic barometer stood per- 

manently at “Stormy” for at least three generations. 
Although it may be gathered from Lord Rosebery’s account 
that the great Chatham entertained a real love for his sister 
Ann, their relations appear to have been rather those of an 
armed trace, varied by spasmodic and alternate bursts of 
mage and affection, than of a solid alliance. But the breezes 
which ruffled the domestic waters in the time of the grandson 
were of trifling importance as compared with the hurricanes 
which at times swept over the family life of the grand- 
father. The husband quarrelled with the wife from whom 
he was eventually separated. Both the father and the mother 
qrarrelled with the sons. The brothers and sisters quarrelled 
amongst each other, and the more remote kinsmen and kins- 
women were in a perpetual state of enmity. The Governor 
wrote to his eldest son from India commenting on the “ hellish 
confusion” in his family, and complaining that “the vileness 
of their action on all sides was not to be paralleled in history.” 
Of the female members of the family, Lucy, who was Thomas 
Pitt’s favourite duughter, seems to have been the only 
member who had a “character for gentleness.” Betty, one 
of Robert Pitt’s daughters, is described as having “the face 
of an angel and a heart of all the furies.” It was against 
Robert that the irascible Governor more especially poured 
forth all the vials of his wrath. His education appears to 
have been somewhat peculiar. He was advised by his father 
to study “ Civill Law,” as also “ fortyfication and Gunnery.” 
In the pursuit of this singularly varied curriculum he certainly 
did not acquire any sense of parental reverence. He was in 
the habit of alluding to his mother as “Old Madam.” His 
extravagance was a perpetual source of annoyance to his 
father. Why should he have spent £500 on an Old Sarum 
election when it only cost his father £10 “for a dinner the 
*day of the election”? But he did much worse than 
this. He turned Tory, and was even suspected of strong 
Jacobite sympathies. His indignant father, who was a stout 
Whig and Hanoverian, reviled him for joining “ factious 
eaballs and contriveing to put a French kickshaw upon the 
throne againe.” Besides the perpetual quarrels with son 
Robert, there was an even more bitter feud with ‘‘Cozen” 
John, who by a strange fatality was sent to India to support 
commercial interests which were wholly at variance with those 
of the Governor, and who wrote to his kinsman a letter con- 
taining “ sundry expressions as if it had been dictated to him 
by the oyster wenches of Billingsgate.” He was admonished 
by the Governor in the following frank terms: “ Mind your 
trade, which is your Masters business, and when the Moors 
hare bang’d you and Stript you of what you have, upon your 
Submission and begging pardon for what you have done, I 
may Chance to protect you here.” In the end, John was 
hopelessly worsted. He was evidently no match for his 
masterful relative. 

Thomas Pitt said of himself: “It was never my temper to be 
quarrelling and jangling.” It may be admitted that he was 
at times sorely tried, but he was evidently a man who would 
not brook contradiction. Whether in public or domestic 
affairs, his motto was ls xolpavos forw. At Madras he said: 
“There shall be but one Governor whilst I am here.” It is 
probable that his naturally fiery temper was not improved by 
residence in India. The late Lord Salisbury once said to me 
that “no one ever kept his temper south of the Isthmus of 
Suez.” A letter from the Governor's agent in London appears 
to confirm the impression that, in so far as Madras society was 
concerned, the statement held good in Thomas Pitt’s time. 
“Pray what is it reignes in India,” Mr. Godfrey wrote in 1701, 
“that you are all upon the Quarrells? ” 

We may, therefore, take it as proven that Thomas Pitt was, 
in the words of the Governor of the first East India Company, 
“a fellow of a haughty, huffying, daring temper” ; but a little 
haughtiness, huffincss, and, more especially, daring were 
perbaps not altogether amiss in the management of the Indian 
affairs of the day. Moreover, judged by the standard of 
morality prevalent at the time, he may be said to have been a 
man of high character. He was the prince of “interlopers,” 
which was the term applied to those who were accused of 
infringing the monopoly granted to the original East India 
Company; but interloping was notcondemned by public opinion, 
and was eventually declared by a Resolution of the House of 








| Commons to be a “ perfectly legitimate business in which every 


Englishman had a right to engage.” There appears also to 
have been nothing objectionable in the means which he 
adopted for obtaining possession of what Lady Wentworth 
called the “great dyomont, as big as a great egg.” This 
possession proved, indeed, eventually to be more of a curse 
than a benefit to him. He hawked it about Europe, thinking 
at one time that the King of France or Spain, and at another 
that the King of Prussia, would be “the fairest chapman for 
it,” though he was always quite prepared to treat with “any 
fforreign Prince about it.” What with the bribe paid to 
the French Court jeweller in order to get him to pronounce 
the gem flawless, the loss of interest which accrued during 
the long period before the diamond was sold, and the fact that 
eventually the French Government failed to pay the whole of 
the purchase-money, the profit he made was, as his biographer 
points out, probably not “inordinate.” The most questionable 
transaction in which he was engaged seems to have been 
the conclusion of an arrangement with Baptiste Martin, the 
Director-General of the French East India Company at 
Pondicherry, under which the two companies agreed not in 
any way to molest each other during the continuance of the 
war between France and England. In this case it is difficult 
to acquit him altogether of treason, or, at all events, of con- 
niving at treason. 

Pitt’s position while Governor of Madras was one of the 
utmost difficulty. There was a total want of unity of purpose 
amongst the English in India. The servants of the Old and 
New East India Companies only thought of defeating and 
outwitting each other, and did not hesitate to rely on the aid 
of what they called “ the Moors” with a view to accomplish- 
ing their object. The representatives of the Great Mogul 
treated the agents of the Old and New Companies alike 
with contumely. The English, one of them said, “were a 
company of base quarrelling people, and foul dealers.” 
Englishmen in Bengal were publicly “ chawbucked ” (flogged). 
In England, political corruption was rampant. The inquiries 
made by a Committee of the House of Commons elicited the 
fact that the first East India Company had spent £80,000 in 
Ministerial bribes. The King’s Chief Minister, the Duke of 
Leeds, was disgraced and impeached. The most complete 
ignorance existed of the real state of affairs in India. 
Sir Josiah Child, at one time Governor of the East India 
Company and a very influential man, was, according to 
Sir Cornelius Dalton’s account, a sanctimonious and 
despotic prig. He expected his own orders to be obeyed 
implicitly, however foolish they might be, and he thought 
that “the laws of England were a heap of nonsense 
compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen,” and, there- 
fore, unworthy of attention. Appointments to positions of 
trust in India were shamelessly jobbed. No attention was 
paid to local opinion. Governors who made any attempt to 
provide for the safety of the British possessions were repri- 
manded, and made personally liable for any expenses which 
they incurred. It was thought wiser to trust wholly to the 
observance by the native rulers of the firmans—or, as they 
were more commonly called, the “ phirmaunds "—which they 
had granted. In the midst of all this confusion Thomas Pitt 
kept his head, and seems to have been the only man who had 
some glimmering sense of the fact that he had an Imperial 
mission to perform. When Daud Khan appeared before Fort 
St. George and demanded thirty thousand rupees of the English, 
Pitt sent him “ some Pegu oranges,” and eventually bought him 
off with asmaller sum. He “firmly impressed on the nativemind 
the impregnability of the feeble defences of Fort St. George, 
and the hopelessness on the part of the Mogul’s armies to invest 
the fortified coast settlement of the English, so long as their 
command of the sea was assured.... Under his rule no 
native potentate or official dared to take personal liberties 
with any Englishman in the Carnatic.” As an Empire- 
builder he cannot, of course, claim to rank with bis illustrious 
grandson. Nevertheless, he contributed to lay the founda- 
tions of British rule in India. “He is entitled,” Sir 


Cornelius Dalton says, “to a very distinguished position in 
the long line of our great Proconsuls, who in every quarter 
of the globe, dealing with every variety of race, in the face 
of manifold difficulties and opposition on the part of the 
Home Authorities, as well as of open enemies abroad, have 
for centuries done their part to make the British Empire 
what it is to-day.” 


Without the energy, resourcefulness, and 
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@aring shown by such men as Thomas Pitt there would never 
have been any British Empire. CROMER. 





THE THIN RED LINE® 


Our debt to Sir Henry Newbolt grows with every year. Best 
known, perhaps, as a writer of patriotic verse, though honour- 
ably distinguished as a novelist, he has shown ever since the 
publication of his Tales from Froissart, some sixteen years ago, 
a peculiar talent for bringing heroic and epic narrative within the 
reach of the plain person and the juvenile reader, This process 
of condensing and popularizing has often been undertaken by 
hack writers, with the result that a great deal of the charm and 
virility of the original disappears in the operation. It is no 
easy task, and can only be successfully accomplished by a 
writer who adds to sympathy a fine selective instinct, and these 
are qualities which are pre-eminently noticeable in Sir Henry 
Newbolt. In his new work he has given us a companion 
volume to his Book of the Blue Sea published last year; this 
time it is a book about soldiers, and though it is written for 
boys, will be read with delight by “grown-ups” as well. He 
has chosen six “good men,” four of them famous, and pieced 
together the stories of their lives, using their own words 
whenever possible, and taking each of them from the earliest 
moment when he began to think of soldiering. In the case of 
the four famous soldiers—Colborne, Sir Harry Smith, Outram, 
and Stonewall Jackson—Sir Henry Newbolt’s short stories 
are designed to lead the reader on to further and more 
intimate acquaintance, and he accordingly gives the names 
of the best and handiest books in which it may be acquired. 
But Sir Henry Newbolt, with sound judgment, does not 
confine his narratives to the lives of soldiers who attained 
high command. Robert Blakeney’s autobiography is admir- 
ably suited for inclusion because, to quote from the prefatory 
“ Letter to a Boy,” “if you wish to see the Great War of a 
hundred years ago through the eyes of a boy not much older 
than yourself, that is your book.” And the remaining story, 
that called simply “The Adventures of George,” is taken 
from an unpublished manuscript. Just as the life of 
Farragut, the great Admiral of the North, was given in The 
Book of the Blue Sea, so that of the greatest of the Southern 
Generals, Stonewall Jackson, is included in The Book of the 
Thin Red Line. Sir Henry Newbolt’s defence of this choice 
is entirely convincing. It is that, “though he was not of the 
Thin Red Line, he came of the same race [his great-grand- 
father came from Londonderry to America in 1748], and made 
war after the same chivalrous fashion: in all our battles of 
to-day his spirit is at home and stirring.” 

Robert Blakeney was a high-spirited young Irishman who 
was gazetted Ensign in the 28th Regiment of Infantry at the 
age of fifteen, saw the fall of Copenhagen, served in the Baltic 
expedition of the following year, and then in the Peninsular 
War, taking part in the great retreat which ended in Corunna; 
and “being in the rearguard he saw as much of it as any 
one.” Returning to England, he was sent out again in 1810, 
returned home once more after Badajoz, rejoined the Army in 
Spain in the spring of 1813, and after being badly wounded in 
his last battle, retired with the rank of Captain. The interest 
of his reminiscences resides in their wealth of detail, their 
high spirits, and the chivalrous determination they display 
to maintain the credit of the British Army. The sack of 
Badajoz caused him the keenest humiliation, and like 
many other British officers he fought against it at the risk 
of his life :— 

“*Whatever accounts,’ says Robert, ‘may be given of the 
horrors which attended and immediately followed the storming 
of Badajoz, they must fall far short of the truth ; and it is impos- 
sible for any who were not present to imagine them.’ The officers, 
of course, did all they could to restrain the men, and to save the 
townspeople; three times Robert narrowly escaped with his life 
for endeavouring to protect some women by conveying them to 
St. John’s Church, where a guard was mounted. Once he pre- 
tended to call up an imaginary guard; once he fired his pistol at 
a brutal sergeant—it missed fire, but the man was cowed; once 
he had to sham ruffian himself and appear to join in looting a 
house, in order to keep the mad soldiers out of a sick woman’s 
bedroom.” 

The story of Colborne is admirably told, bringing out his 
fine character, his touching devotion to his family, and his 
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passionate loyalty to Sir John Moore. From Colborne’s 
comments on Sir John Moore’s critics after Corunna we ma 
quote one striking passage :— 7 


** You have, of course,’ wrote Colborne to a friend tw 
after Corunna, ‘heard various reports which have hen ee 
with uncommon assiduity by the malicious and ignorant, to injure 
his reputation. His movements can be fully justified. Fo. 
never smiled. He was soon aware of his situation, but never 
discovered the true state of things until he had actually entered 
Spain. He was disgusted at the infamous conduct of the soldiers, 
and the inattention of inexperienced officers.’ Colborne goes on to 
analyse the reasons for the conduct of the army. Even after the 
recent fighting in France and Belgium and the retreat from Mons, 
the following sentences are worth our attention: ‘We cannot 
endure hardships; we have not the military patience with which 
our enemies are gifted. We can stand to be shot at as well, or 
better than most people, but this quality, although essential, ig 
not sufficient for a military nation. ‘‘ What wshenal of difficulties, 
hardship and labours! living on turnips! no sleep!” All this 
frightens Mama, but do not believe the quarter that you hear, 
John Bull is as fond of the marvellous as an Italian or 9 
Spaniard.’” 
Sir Harry Smith’s career was brimful of excitement, hard fight. 
ing, and romance, and in Sir Henry Newbolt’s version it loses 
none of its exhilaration. And he renders full justice to the 
splendid chivalry of Outram, the Bayard of India, great alike 
as a sportsman and a soldier. No part of his record will 
appeal with greater force to the ingenuous youth than that 
which describes his adventures in Khandesh, where he raised 
and commanded a corps of Bhils:— 


“His perfect sympathy with his Bhils was shown in two of his 

most exciting adventures. One day in June, when all the coun 
was parched and dusty, he went out after a big tiger with his 
friend Douglas Graham and a large party. ey had three 
elephants in line about a quarter of a mile apart, and half 
dozen beaters close beside each elephant. They had beat up a dry 
ravine, and were just at the edge of the jungle when they heard s 
tremendous roar. The beaters had got rather too far ahead, and 
they at once ran back or threw themselves flat on the ground 
The only one who stood firm was James’s favourite Bhil, a fine 
handsome young fellow named Gurbur. As he stood waiting, the 
tiger made his spring: the huge yellow cat was seen for a moment 
in the air, and then came right down upon Gurbur, tearing his 
shoulder and crunching his head. Douglas Graham fired both 
barrels, and the brute slunk off, but poor Gurbur was found lying 
dead with his sword half drawn. James knew all about his 
Bhils and their beliefs and customs. He knew that, according to 
their ideas, Gurbur would have to live another life, in which 
he would be the slave of the tiger who had killed him, 
unless his death was instantly avenged. Without losing a 
moment he followed the tiger on horseback, hunted him 
untiringly for three days, and at last, on the evening of the 
fourth day, killed him with a long shot. He was away from 
camp a whole week, but on the seventh day he came galloping 
back with the tiger strapped to his saddle, and the Bhils believ 
that he had saved Gurbur’s soul from a terrible fate. In the same 
way he avenged the death of another of his men, a naick or 
tracker named Khundoo. Khundoo was a very small man, but a 
very efficient one, and highly valued by his master. He got word 
of a big man-eating tiger one day, and as there had been a false 
report not long before, which had disappointed Captain Outram, 
he was determined to see the beast this time with his own eyes 
before taking the sahib out. So he went to track it, armed only 
with a light spear; when the tiger made his spring the spear 
glanced off his head, and Khundoo was caught and bitten through 
the chest. The tiger then slunk off to covert; some of the beaters 
surrounded him, and kept him there, while others carried Khundoo 
back to his master’s tent. James saw that he was dying, but he 
knew how to comfort him; he instantly swore that he would 
neither eat nor drink till he had killed the tiger. He rushed out 
with his rifle, came up to the tiger, steadied himself, and killed 
the beast with one shot, then galloped back with the news. He 
bent over Khundoo to tell him that he was saved from all 
fear of the tiger in his next life; the Bhil chief took his hand, 
and laid in it the hand of his own little son, that the sahib 
might be as a father to him, and so died content. You may 
judge from that story how James’s men had come to love and 
trust him.” 
But Sir Henry Newbolt confesses that he would rather read 
or write of Stonewall Jackson than even of Outram himeelf. 
“The very names of his battles are poetry, his life should be 
written as a great epic, a modern Iliad, and his death is one 
of the greatest and most moving tragedies of war”; and it is 
in this spirit that he has told the story of that great man, 
who, amongst other signal claims to distinction, was probably 
the only general who was cheered by the enemy in the 
progress of war. 

Mr. Stanley Wood’s pictures are spirited but somewhat 
extravagant. As illustrations for the romance of war as 
conceived and described by Lever they would be admirable, 
but are hardly in keeping with narratives severely founded 
on fact. 
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AMERICA'S LOST OPPORTUNITY.* 
WueEn the Imperial German Chancellor on August 4th, 1914, 
announced to the Reichstag: “Our troops have occupied 
Luxemburg, and perhaps are already on Belgian soil. 
Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of international 
lw... - The wrong—I speak openly—that we are com- 
mitting we will endeavour to make good, &c.,” he not only 
proclaimed the destruction of the “scrap of paper” by which 
Germany, Great Britain, and other European Powers bound 
themselves to protect the neutrality of Belgium, but he also 
publicly, flagrantly, and with deliberation informed the world 
that Germany would not be bound by the international treaty 
which, with every other Power, great and small, except China 
and Nicaragua, as co-signatories, Germany had signed less 
than seven years before that date. The first two articles of 
that portion of the treaty of the Hague of 1907 which relates 
to the conduct of war on land (Convention V., chap. 1) are as 
follows :— 
«Art. I. The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 
Art. Il. Beliigerents are forbidden to move across the 
territory of a neutral Power, troops or convoys, either of munitions 
of war or supplies.” 
The United States of America was a signatory of this Code 
of international law as well as Germany, Belgium, and 
Loxemburg. Full notice was therefore given of the abroga- 
tion by Germany of this Code. When the German Chancellor 
spoke of the “ dictates of international law,” it was this Code 
to which he particularly referred. “Necessity” was the 
excuse, and “necessity knows no law.” With this excuse 
there fell at one blow the whole body of the regulations, 
eustom, and law upon which in time of war civilization and 
humanity rest. The United States knew it on that fatal day 
of August, 1914, and she was silent. Germany had given the 
United States this notice and this excuse in common with the 
rest of the world. 
Many Americans have gone so far as to assert that it was 
the duty of their country immediately to join with the Allies 
in declaring war upon Germany for this outrageous and 
admitted breach of the treaty which she had made with America 
as with the other nations of the world. Others, again, have 
asserted that at least America could not remain silent. Qui 
tacet consentire videtur. She could not afford a negative atti- 
tude: incalculable evils might befall American citizens if she 
adopted it. Germany might presume upon the appearance of 
acquiescence: this was a case, they asserted, in which a 
diplomatic protest in the polite phraseology of which their chief 
Executive officer is a past-master would have been an asset 
invaluable to those “ interests” of which Professor Nicholson 
writes in his brochure recently reviewed by Lord Cromer in 
the Spectator: possibly it might have averted the atrocities 
committed in Belgium by the German armies, and saved the 
lives of Americans which were lost by the sinking of the 
‘Lusitania’ and other merchant ships, to say nothing of other 
misdeeds committed by Germany for which “necessity ” was 
her excuse. 
War Thoughts of an Optimist is written, as the author 
mays “not because he thinks he can write, but because he 
knows that he cannot remain silent. He makes no apologies 
for his views; he feels, on the contrary, that apologies are 
due from those who fail to entertain them.” This quotation, 
perhaps, suffices to indicate the nationality of the writer. He 
comes of “ old New England stock and revolutionary ancestry,” 
with the “advantages of Harvard College, the Harvard Law 
School,” and of a residence in Canada. From the beginning 
to the end of this book he leaves no room for doubt as to the 
stand he would have taken in the war if he had had the 
direction of the American Government, He is of those 
Americans who believe that 
“their country is not a certain number of square miles of more 
er less fertile land, a certain number of cities and towns, a certain 
mumber of industries yielding annually a certain amount of 
ts. No, America is Bunker Hill and Valley Forge and the 
tle Continental Congress at Philadelphia; she is Gettysburg 
and Lookout Mountain and Sheridan’s Ride; she is Washington 
and Lincoln and Clay and Daniel Webster; she is Longfellow and 
Bret Harte and Huckleberry Finn. We who feel thus yield to 
mone in our love for our country, but we love her as a living, 

inking, growing, eager, erring, inspiriting entity, not as mere 
latitude and longitude or a place in which to make money. The 








United States is the nearest thing to the Golden Rule that has 
yet happened in nations. We shouted ‘Cuba Libre,’ and we bled 
to prove our words. We believe that we should be willing to 
bleed to prove Belgium a nation, not a road.” 


Our author also believes that 


“the ay to-day is to decide whether democracy or 
feudalism shall prevail in the world. No amount of special 
pleading can blind us to this fundamental fact. And we Americans 
who feel as I do, knowing that our land bas been dedicated to 
democracy, and until now been the foremost exponent of 
democracy in the world, believe that the United States of America 
ought to be taking a leading part in the defence of that democracy 
by and for which she lives.” 


This is the keynote of the book: democracy or feudalism. 
That is the issue which must be decided by the war: the 
democracy of the United States and of England, or the 
feudalism, the militarism, the autocracy of Germany :— 

“Political divisions of nations are supremely unimportant so 
long as the idealisms on which they are founded are the same. 
The changes of boundaries which will result from this war matter 
nothing; the changes in the aspirations of peoples aye aill- 
important. England to-day happens to typify a democracy for 
which the world is willing to suffer, but this democracy is inherent 
in mankind, not in England. This war belongs to every free people, 
and concerns them broadly as much as it concerns England. It 
is inconceivable that America and Great Britain should ever 
again come to blows, because both are loyal to the same super- 
national conception of liberty and of the place of free men in a 
free world.” 


For the hyphenated American the writer bas nothing but 
scorn :—= 


“ Again, I repeat that the German-American is an impossibility. 
One cannot serve God and Mammon. Until the choice has to be 
made between the democracy of America and the feudalism of 
Germany, sentiment and association naturally cause the German- 
sprung to speak kindly of Germany; once, however, the issue is 
clear, democracy will, as always, come forth triumphant. Even if 
there wero not a thousand other reasons, ranging from bleeding 
Belgium to the Hague Tribunal, why the United States should be 
aligned with the foes of Kaiserism, this proof of its democracy 
alone should be compelling. Let us demonstrate that Americans 
are Americans, no matter under what sky they were born.” 


One chapter is devoted to “ National Honour,” in which a 
graceful compliment is paid to the President's stand upon the 
question of the Panama tolls. It proceeds :— 


“ Belgium was in honour bound to resist the German invasion 
of her frontier. Rather than lose her honour she was willing to 
suffer the uttermost that can come to any nation. Her action 
and her sacrifice will for ever place her name foremost on the roll 
of those to whom honour was supreme. Great Britain was in 
honour bound to declare war against Germany when Belgium’s 
neutrality was violated, and she has taught the world the value 
of scraps of paper when they contain a nation’s honour. . . . Now 
that the deepest and most sacred honour of the nation demands 
that, in the colossal struggle between democracy and absolutism 
throughout the world, the United States shall make its position 
clear and unmistakable, Mr. Wilson will not be forgiven for not 
acting in accordance with the traditions and the nobility of his 
country.” 

The ultimate victory of the Allies, and the rearrangement 
of the maps of the world resulting therefrom, are predicted 
in an interesting chapter entitled “ At the End of the War,” 
when “the people of Germany will bave in the vision of Sir 
Edward Grey their greatest asset, the most valuable and the 
hardest to replace of the great men of to-day.” “ When 
Lincoln was murdered, it was truly said that in him the Con- 
federacy lost its greatest friend ” :— 

“ By far the most important political event since the outbreak 
of hostilities was the protocol entered into by Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. This protocol contained two distinct pro- 
visions, and in the popular mind the fact that the first was more 
striking has caused the deeper import of the second to be over- 
shadowed. First, it was provided that no ono of the parties to the 
agreement would mako peace without the consent of the other two. 
This makes it certain that the Triple Entente will win the war. 
By this tho knell of the Kaiser waa rung, as the Kaiser himself 
knows. Secondly, it was provided that no one of the parties, in 
making peace, would demand terms not satisfactory to the other 
two. This makes it certain that the peace will be a lasting one. 
By this the knell of Kaiserism was rung; but whether the Kaiser 
himself has the vision to understand it is very doubtful. No greed 
on the part of any victor shall be allowed to impose conditions so 
bitter that in the nature of things they can be but temporary, 
The temperance of concerted wisdom, dominated by the temperance 
of Grey, will have to prevail.” 

The spirit of optimism breathes in every page of this 
interesting book. The writer is a democrat who believes in 
the democracy of the “nations” of the British Empire and 
of his own country :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that a system which makes a war like the 
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present one possible can no longer be tolerated....I assert 






































































boldly that the remedy has been found, and the greater part of 
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the civilized world is already free from the danger of great war 
except with the other part. The remedy is democracy, and the 
safety of the democratic part of the world demands that the other 
part must be made immune to the war-fever.” 





IS CONSCIENCE AN EMOTION ?* 


We call attention to these lectures by Dr. Rashdall, both 
because of the importance of the cause which he advocates, 
and also because of the singularly lucid manner of his exposi- 
tion. Even persons unused to the discussion of philosophical 
questions will be able to appreciate the force of much of his 
argument; and they will enjoy the vigour of his style and 
the humour of many of his sallies. The importance of the 
question at stake cannot be overestimated. Is conscience 
reason or emotion? Is there in our minds an idea of duty, 
and of right and wrong, which is independent of our desires 
and sympathies, and as little analysable as such other ulti- 
mate notions as space or causality; or, on the other hand, is 
our conscience a mere subjective emotion, resolvable into 
social approbation, or sympathy, or some other feeling? Dr. 
Rashdall in the following paragraph shows what is at stake 
in the decision :— 

“Tt is only upon the assumption that our ultimate moral 
judgments represent real deliverances of Reason—self-evident 
judgments about the real nature of things—that we are justified 
in using them to interpret to ourselves the nature and meaning 
of the Universe in which we live. There are many lines of thought 
which lead up to the great conviction that the ultimate Reality 
is spiritual, and if spiritual, then purposeful. But as to what the 
purpose is, there is only one possible source of information ; and 
that is the moral consciousness of man. If our judgments of 
value are valid pronouncements of Reason, we have the right to 
claim that in the moral consciousness of man at its highest, there 
is contained a true revelation of the rational Will which expresses 
itself in nature. If we accept that clue to the meaning of the 
Universe, we may, on the testimony of our moral judgments, pro- 
ceed to the further assertion that the character of God is best 
summed up in the one word ‘Love.’ And upon that fact must 
rest the main burden of the hope that this present life—with all 
its inequalities and its injustices, with all its sinfulness and imper- 
fection and unfulfilled aspiration—is not the whole life of man, 
but only a stage—a preparatory or educational stage—in the 
development that is designed for human souls by the greater 
Spirit from which their being is derived.” 

The freshest and most interesting of the lectures is that 
which examines the view that the idea of duty, having come 
down to us in the course of ages from savages and the higher 
animals, can have no greater validity than the instincts or 
emotions, which in their case represent morality. “There can 
be no doubt,” says Dr. Rashdall, “that anthropology is the 
trump card of the emotional morality.” How he treats this 
trump card the reader will be interested to discover. The 
book is printed in America, and it would almost seem as if 
the author had not read the proof-sheets of the first lecture, for 
there are some serious “escapes of the press.” Thus on p. 31 
“the moral view” must mean “the moral sense view”; on 
pp. 45 and 46 “analysable” should be “ unanalysable”; and 
we are told that in English county society, where a man who 
is suspected of shooting a fox is more unpopular than he who 
has undoubtedly shot a man, “the man-slayer, according to 
Hume, would be actually the more wicked person,” as incur- 
ring the greater “ disapprobation of society.” The argument, 
of course, requires that the “ fox-slayer” should be the more 


wicked person. 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S ESSAYS.t+ 


Apmrrers of Mr. Austin Dobson’s work, and students of 
the eighteenth century generally, will find much to interest 
them in his latest collection of essays. One of the most 
attractive of the papers is that on “ Streatham Place,” for 
many years the home of the Thrales and “the summer resi- 
dence of Johnson ” :— 

“In that delightful white house which was not so far from the 
roadway but that one could see the early bird-catchers on Tooting 
Common, he must have had almost every luxury that opulence 
could extend to an ailing and unusually unwieldy man between 
sixty and seventy. He had obviously his own attendant, for it is 
on record that his black servant Francis Barber married one of 
Mrs, Thrale’s maids. There was, besides, a watchful valet always 
ready to bustle after and intercept him at the parlour door when 
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he neglected to change his second best wig before he went ma 
adnate 
Another essay which is specially interesting is that on the 
Duchess of Portland, “Prior's Peggy,” whose amusementy 
when in the country were “all of the Rural kind—Work; 
Spinning, Knotting, Drawing, Reading, Writing, Walking, and 
picking Herbs to put into an Herbal.” On one occasion the 
Princess Amelia honoured “ Peggy” with a visit, the prepara. 
tions for which Mrs. Delany, sister to the Duchess, describe 
as follows :— 
“All the comfortable sophas and great chairs, all the Piramids of 
books (adorning almost every chair), all the tables and even 
spinning-wheel were banish’d for that day, and the blew damask 
chairs set in prim form aroand the room, only one arm’d chair 
placed in the middle for her Royal Highness.” 
Mrs. Delany further tells us that when the Princess arrived 
she and her attendants were “conducted by the keeper, who 
met them at the end of the common, and were brought (not 
the common way) but thro’ ‘the bosom.’” We may also note 
“A New Dialogue of the Dead,” which is “an attempt to 
imagine a meeting . . . between Henry Fielding and his first 
biographer, Arthur Murphy.” 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
“Traty and the Adriatic” in the new Quarterly Review ig 
partly an historical survey from the time of the colonizing 
efforts of the Greeks and the invasions of the Romang 
downwards, partly an examination of the present situation in 
the Adriatic and the lands bordering it, which, again, resolves 
itself largely into a discussion of the South Slav problem. 
The writer discusses the double policy of the Austrian 
Government of encouraging the Slav movement in Dalmatia 
as an instrument against the Italians while oppressing 
the Slavs in Croatia-Slavonia; the growth of the alter. 
native policy of “Trialism”; and the movement in favour 
of a Greater Serbia, to counteract which Austria annexed 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, resorted to the methods cf the notorions 
Agram trial, and finally declared war on Serbia last year. In 
spite of the claims and aspirations of the Magyars and Germans, 
the writer ventures to forecast that the Adriatic will one day 
be divided between the Italians and the South Slavs, who, in 
the main, have the same interests and the same enemies.— 
These problems are also touched on in Lord Cromer’s dispas- 
sionate paper on “ Modern Austria,” in which he takes for his 
text the writings of Signor Gayda, Mr. Steed, and Dr. Seton- 
Watson. Lord Cromer contrasts the methods by which 
England and Austria have sought to harmonize the interests 
of various races under one Imperial rule. We have never 
pursued a policy of thorough Anglicization, while Austria has 
always been a consistent Germanizer. He readily acknow- 
ledges that there has been a certain nobility and idealism in 
Austria’s programme, while condemning the “somewhat 
sinister elasticity displayed in the adaptation of means to this 
end.” This elasticity is illustrated by the strange anomaly 
presented in the treatment of the Slavs of Dalmatia on the one 
hand, and the Bohemians and Serbs on the other. In short, 
“where, as in the case of the Slavs and Italians, no racial affinity 
exists, the national element which appears to constitute the least 
local danger has been used to overwhelm the rival and more 
menacing nationality .. . where, on the other hand, racial affini- 
ties [as in the case of the Orthodox Serbs and Catholic Croats} 
threaten an amalgamation of semi-conflicting interests, the 
aim of the Government has been to foment rivalries in order 
to keep the separate nationalities apart. . . . Moreover, in the 
very singular instance of the Ruthenes Austrian statesmen, 1 
spite of their strong anti-national proclivities, have not hesi- 
tated to throw aside their most cherished principles, and to 
encourage local national aspirations in order to combat the 
attractions of the more dangerous and more potentially 
absorbent nationalism of Russia.” In the Trentino, where 
Germanization has been carried out in its most rigorous form, 
the policy bas been a complete failure. The immense majority 
of the inhabitants are and remain wholly Italian. The case of 
Trieste and its immediate neighbourhood is more complex, 
owing to the balance of races, and Lord Cromer favours the 
policy “of making Trieste a free port, and the adoption by 
Italy of a liberal customs and trade policy which would 
encourage her northern neighbours to make commercial use of 





t+ Rosalba’s Journal, and other Papers, By Austin Dobson, London: Chatto 
and Windus, [6s.] 


the Adriatic ports.” He holds with the writer of the article 
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————————— 
noticed above that a cordial understanding between Italy and 
the South Slavs is necessary, “not merely in deference to the 
principle of nationality, but also because it is enormously in 
the interests of both races to hold together in the face of 
Teutonic aggression.” As regards the future of Austria Lord 
Cromer abstains from dogmatizing, pointing out that the 

icy of “ Trialism ” may well prove to be now impracticable, 
gnd that nothing short of a wholly independent South Slav 
State will meet the requirements of the situation—a 
golution which would almost necessarily involve the 
xeknowledgment of the independence of the Northern Slavs, 
the gravitation towards Germany of the Austrian Germans, 
and the disintegration of Avstria——Colonel Blood, writing 
on the war, takes the view that while the conception of the 
Dardanelles expedition was fundamentally sound, it has 
been marred in the execution—notably by the premature 
attempt to force the ee bce military ree aoe 

t the suggestion of abandonment is misguided and even 
vag: writer of an unsigned article on National 
Service regrets the dilatory deliberations of the Government, 
and urges that, if legal compulsion is to be adopted, no time 
should be lost in evolving the necessary organization.——Other 
features of interest in the number are Mr, Lascelles Aber- 
erombie’s paper on “The War and the Poets”; Professor 
W. J. Ashley’s examination of Germany’s food supply; Mr. 
W. Morton Fullerton’s study of the regeneration of France ; 
and Mr. T. E. Page’s delightful essay on “Greek Poetry in 
English Verse.” 

The Edinburgh Review gives prominence to a striking paper 
by Mr. H. Wickham Steed on “ The Quintessence of Austria.” 
He starts with the observation that even after more than a 
year’s war Englishmen are still very much in the dark as to 
Austria-Hungary :— 

“Their general idea hav been that Austria is a motley country 
ruled over by a Sovereign whom age and misfortune have rendered 
venerable and worthy of sympathetic regard, a Sovereign much 
harassed by the perpetual strife among his ‘mosaic of peoples,’ 
a sort of crowned president of a crazy republic which was 
— ——— at _ first —_ —_ ee ine truth 

ustria is a country, or rather an Im 
Eastern than Western in Ghesniites that Senate Joseph ie a 
nearly a Sultan than a true constitutional monarch; and that his 
action is less the action of a passive, equilibrating moderator than 
that of a consciously and positively governing dynast, could 
hardly be appreciated in this country, where knowledge of 
sae of Gand Beene” and the Far East is less rare than know- 
urope. 
Francis Joseph the Monarch, according to Mr. Steed, is 
an unknown quantity, even to those who have worked 
with him for a quarter of a century. As for racial strife, 
he agrees substantially with Signor Gayda, whose work 
was recently reviewed in these columns, that it is the 
outcome of a deliberate system of State “which aims at 
setting off one race against the other, favouring those 
which behave well towards the dynasty, curbing those whose 
power seems dangerous, and creating an equilibrium of 
moderate discontent in which no one race is ever entirely 
satisfied, never without jealousy of its neighbours, but in 
which each and all are tanght to look to the Crown as 
the sole dispenser of benefits.” This system is most care- 
fully worked with the help of the police by a powerful 
bureaucracy, and this governing class in turn depends 
entirely on the Crown. ‘The Anstrian atmosphere Mr. 

Steed describes as Asiatic; Austria is loose-jointed, but 
not therefore weak; there has been a relentless persistence 
m her anti-South-Slav policy. In this she has had the 
support of Hungary, which has long abandoned the concilia- 

tory policy of Ded&k towards the non-Magyar races for a policy 

of complete political subjugation, and which has been strongly 
pro-Austrian, and even more pro-German, throughout the war. 
ps a —s the notion of Hungary’s breaking away from 

ustria, The Magyars are “ruled by an oligarchy of nobles 
and bureaucrats, who have mortgaged their souls to the 

Austro-German cause in order to purchase a free hand 

for the oppression of the non-Magyars.” Ever since 1878 

the monarchy has been committed to a forward Balkan 

policy, in the carrying out of which Serbia has been the 
chief stumbling-block. In the concluding pages of his article 

Mr. Steed deals fully with the part played in the last ten 

years or so by the late Crown Prince, showing how his adop- 

tion of a more conciliatory policy towards the South Slavs 
was neutralized by his Ultramontanism and by the personal 








ascendancy of the German Kaiser, brought about during a 
visit in 1908. The picture he gives of Francis Ferdinand is 
that of an unstable character, inspired by genuine Austrian 
patriotism, but impaired by mental disease ; and in discussing 
the final tragedy of Serajevo he holds that the balance of 
evidence not only acquits the Serbian Government, but 
warrants grave suspicion of an Austrian origin of the assassina- 
tion plot. He reminds us, moreover, that while it was in 
part at least organized at Belgrade, so were most of the bogus 
anti-Austrian manifestations of 1908 and the majority of 
the anti-Serbian forgeries exposed during the Friedjung trial. 
Mr. Steed concludes by declaring that Europe cannot be 
reconstituted on a stable basis without the dismemberment 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Mr. Harold Cox, writing on 
“ Cabinet Government,” condemns the present system as 
unwieldy, dilatory, expensive, and inefficient. He accord- 
ingly recommends the appointment of a Committee so 
constituted that it shall have a reasonable chance of 
being able to do the work entrusted to it. “There 
is,” he maintains, “nothing to prevent the Prime Minister, 
with the approval of the King, from limiting the Cabinet 
to five Privy Councillors, none of whom should hold 
Ministerial office. The double effect of this change would be 
to relieve the members of the Cabinet of departmental duties, 
and at the same time to reduce the departments to effective 
subordination to the Cabinet.” The proposed system is not 
unlike that which prevails or prevailed in Japan when the 
Council of Elder Statesmen held supreme command. We 
doubt, however, whether it would suit the genius of the British 
people, and prefer the simpler scheme outlined by us last 
week for a reduced Cabinet. Amongst other articles in an 
interesting number, we may note Sir Charles Bruce’s survey 
of the services rendered by the Crown Colonies in the war; 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s review of the desecration of French 
monuments; Mr. Wright’s plea for Greek athletics as an 
integral part of military training; Mr. Rowland Prothero’s 
informing paper on “Patriotism and Agriculture”; a 
brilliantly written study of Voltaire and Frederick the Great 
by Mr. Lytton Strachey; and an anonymous article on “ The 
Workshops and the War,” which predicts that “if Trade 
Unionism is allowed to interfere with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, the result will be to smash it up. There are 
very large numbers of Trade Unionists in the Army—as we 
have been told. They are not offering their lives to maintain 
Trade Union rules; and if their lives and the cause to which 
they have dedicated them are sacrificed on that altar, there 
will certainly be an industrial revolution, but not the one 
predicted by Mr. J. H. Thomas.” 











FICTION, 





AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE* 
WE bad recently occasion to comment on Mr. Forrest Reid’s 
excellent work as a critic. He now claims our attention, not 
for the first time, as a writer of fiction which both in manner 
and matter is far removed from the ordinary run. Al the 
Door of the Gate is an interesting, even an engrossing, story, 
and the worst that can be said against it is that it does not 
minister to exhilaration of mind, though toucbes of humour 
are not lacking. Mr. Forrest Reid is not a pessimist. He 
takes a serious view of life, but he avoids the extreme of 
inhuman detachment as well as that of rose-coloured senti- 
ment. He enlists our sympathy for his hero, he brings 
out the peculiar difficulties of his position, but he does 
not extenuate his failings and limitations. Heredity 
and environment play a large part in the story, the 
scene of which is laid in Protestant Ulster, in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast. Richard Seawright is the 
younger son of a genial ne’er-do-weel, who ended his life 
under a cloud, and of a dour, honest, narrow-minded, hard- 
working Ulsterwoman who, after her husband’s death, manages 
a post office and lending library on the outskirts of a genteel 
suburb. From his father Richard inherits good looks and 
physical charm: his seriousness and reserve come from the 
mother. But, whether as a blend of the two strains or as the 
expression of the new and superadded element which dis- 
tingnishes the individual from his progenitors, Richard had 
within him a core of aspiration, which set him apart from his 
“¥ At the Door of the Gate, By Forrest Reid, Londoa; Edward Arnold. {6s.] 
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fellows. Poetry and mysticism struggled in him for expression 
from his early days, but met with no encouragement in his 
home circle, and remained for the most part inarticulate. 
When they did find utterance, he only disconcerted and 
almost shocked his mother, who lavished her affection on the 
elder son, Martin, a handsome hypocrite. Richard reads his_ 
brother like a book, and the injustice of his mother’s prefer 
ence works on his brooding nature and embitters it with 
chronic jealousy. A sense of duty and filial obedience deter 
him from breaking away and seeking his fortune elsewhere. 
He accepts his mother’s ruling that he should earn a livelihood 
in business, and on leaving school obtains employment with 
a tea-merchant, wins the confidence of his employers, and 
makes steady progress, devoting his leisure to study. But 
the development of his character is illustrated chiefly by his 
relations with women. Of his mother mention has already 
been made. Grace Mallow, who was adopted by Mrs. Sea- 
wright and lives with the family, comes nearest to being bis 
true affinity, She has marked musical gifts; she is clever 
and intelligent, and, though her practical outlook on life and 
her ironical comments are a constant source of exasperation, 
she understands and sympathizes with his angular honesty, 
and loves him. But Richard fails to act on the old maxim :— 
thy 3¢ uddwwra yapei Hris Bev VyyvO& vales. 


He falls a victim to a pretty face, and marries a gir] all gentle- 
ness and sweetness, but without a mind. The progress of his 
courtship is not smooth, for his diffidence is neutralized by 
moments of tactless candour which lead to temporary estrange- 
ments, and the marriage is precipitated by a guiltless accident 
for which neither was to blame. Richard’s repentance 
is not made at leisure; it begins before his honeymoon is 
ended, and the tragic sequel, implicit in the natures of 
husband and wife, hurries on with swift, inevitable steps. 
When we say “inevitable,” however, we feel it needful to use a 
slight reservation, for we cannot altogetber acquit Mr. Forrest 
Reid of having weighted the dice against the unlucky Richard 
by way of enhancing the catastrophe. It was bad enough to 
allow the odious Martin to poison Rose’s mind against her 
husband, and to inflame Richard’s well-founded distrust of 
his brother, but in the disastrous issue of their last meeting 
Richard’s bad luck becomes monstrous and unnatural. The 
fact that an extremely impressive use is made of this last 
calamity, by opening the door of renunciation to Richard’s 
ineffectual strivings after a higher life, cannot blind us to 
the artificial contrivance of the incident which leads to that 
resolve. 





Mr. Broom and his Brother. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—There is no moment more full of 
adventure than when an accomplished writer sets out on a 
new road, Perkaps, in Mrs. Sidgwick’s case, necessity has 
been the mother of invention: she could hardly expect to 
find an audience now for her tales of happy Anglo-German 
relationships, and has diverged so widely from her usual paths 
that the hero of her latest novel actually refuses to marry the 
German Princess assigned to him. She has written, to surprise 
us, a story which is half romantic and half detective—a story 
(or, rather, two loosely connected stories) all about Katavia 
and its splendid brother Princes, and an English doctor who 
makes a practice of murdering his patients, and some other 
terrible villains who are killed in the end. The military 
uniform of Katavia is white and gold, like that of Zenda; 
the cities are, we are sure, in the same country, and these 
fresh adventurers bring with them something of the familiar 
and delightful thrill. But, if Mrs. Sidgwick means to go on 
in this always weléome line of fiction, we hope that she will 
tell a tale even more thickly crowded with incidents and 
emotions, a romance even more shamelessly romantic. 


READABLE Novets.—Carfrae’s Comedy. By Gladys Parrish. 
(William Heinemann. 6s8.)—There is good work in Miss 
Parrish’s novel, and she will write still better when she has 
gained experience and has rid herself of vagueness. A 
Lion, a Mouse, and a Motor-Car. By Dorothea Townshend. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—A simple and amusing tale 
of how a very ingenuous girl gained experience of the world. 

The Golden Moment. By Anne Topham. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.)—If any one cares to read a novel all about 
Berlin and full of German expressions, Miss Topham has 
written a good story very well. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


oe 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


There are learned and expensive books about Russia, but 
for those who cannot or will not read them it is well that 
there should now be light and cheap volumes to give ey, 
superficial accounts. Mr. Brayley Hodgetts in hig Glorious 
Russia (Arrowsmith, 1s. net, 1s. 6d. cloth), provides a com 
hensive and sympathetic sketch of the past, prune ach 
future of the Tsar’s Empire. It has no pretension to scholar. 
ship or distinction of writing, but the author has lived in 
Russia, and has a true affection for the Russians. He corrects 
the most obvious and widely spread misconceptions, and 
shows how the Slav nature and culture have far more netanal 
sympathy with English than with Teutonic ideas, thougt 
they differ from both. “Russia is the most democratic of 
countries”; the “idea that it is the duty of the Russiag 
gentleman to serve in some capacity or other still prevails”. 
“Socialism in various forms... has been tried, found 
wanting, and is in course of being abolished, seeing that it 
has been found to be incompatible with liberty "—these are 
typical generalities from his chapters on social conditions, 
and Mr. Hodgetts supports them by facts and reason, 





Martha in War Time: a Play in Four Acts. By F.B 
Bradley-Birt. (W. Thacker and Co. 1s.)—The proceeds of the 
sale of this play are to go to “ Lady Carmichael’s War Gift 
Fund,” which sends out comforts to our troops fighting in 
Persia, Egypt, and East Africa, as well as to the wounded 
Books published in aid of charities are often of little account 
in themselves, but Mr. Bradley-Birt’s recruiting comedy is one 
of the exceptions. The dialogue is natural, there is an 
abundance of pleasant humour, and a distinct touch of 
originality in the author’s treatment of Martha's little love 
drama. The play should go well at recruiting meetings 
Permission to produce it can be had from the publishers. 





The Northern Territory of Australia, though it was the first 
part of the continent to be explored by white men, is still 
scarcely touched by advancing civilization. An Untamed 
Territory, by Elsie R. Masson (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), gives 
an excellent idea of life in this remote Colony. Although the 
Overland Telegraph and other cables now connect the Northern 
Territory with the rest of Australia, yet it is a fortnight’s sea 
voyage from Sydney. From 1863 to 1907 South Australia was 
responsible for the administration of the Territory; but it is 
now attached to the Federal Government of the Common- 
wealth, with its population of about fifteen hundred Europeans 
and forty thousand aborigines. The author's accounts of the 
latter are particularly interesting, and especially a chapter 
describing a murder trial. This is the way in which the Judge 
administered the oath to one of the witnesses :— 

“The Judge said, pointing to the prisoners, ‘Now, Ada, you 
savvy those blackfella there?’ ‘Yaas, me savvy.’ ‘You see 
those white gentlemen there?’ (motioning towards the jury). 
*Yaas, me see ’em.’ ‘All right, Ada. Now, you tell those gentle- 
men all you savvy about those blackfella. And you talk straight 
fella.’ ‘Yaas.’ ‘And loud fella.’ ‘ Yaas.’” 

The volume is well illustrated with photographs and maps. 





Books ON AGRICULTURE.—We have before us a number 
of books dealing with agricultural topics which we cannot 
find room to notice at length, but to which we may direct the 
attention of those interested in the subject. The Principles of 
Agriculture through the School and Home Garden, by O. A. 
Stebbins (Macmillan and Co., 4s. 6d. net), is intended as the 
basis of a course of training suitable for children in schools. 
The financial aspects of farming are examined in The 
Principles of Rural Credits, by James B. Morman (same pub- 
lishers, 5s. 6d. net). Electricity for the Farm, by Frederick 
Irving Anderson (same publishers and price), is designed to 
give the farmer a practical working knowledge of electricity 
for use as light, heat, and power on the farm. The remain- 
ing books deal with various specialized forms of agricultural 
work. First we have The Science of Dairying, by W. A. G. 
Penlington (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), which is a text-book for 
use in secondary and technical schools; next is Principles 
of Floriculture, by Edward A. White (same publishers, 7s. 6d. 
net), a book intended to assist in the industrial side of flower 
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wing; Beekeeping, by Everett Franklin Phillips (same 
blishers, 8s. 6d. net), describes the natural history of bees 
as well as the practical management of apiaries; finally 
comes a volume that is less likely to be of use to English 
readers—namely Citrus Fruits, by J. Eliot Coit (same pub- 
lishers and price), which is written specially for the use of 


Californian fruit-growers. 





Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Classical, Mediaeval, and 
Legendary. By William 8. Walsh. (J. B. Lippincott. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—A companion volume to Mr. Walsh’s dictionary of the 
peroes and heroines of modern prose and poetry. Among 
other things, the inquirer may find in it the true origin of 
Mother Goose, Mumbo-Jumbo, and the Man in the Moon. 
The scope of the book is more comprehensive than the title 
suggests, for it gives information in regard to many of the 
places, as well as the persons, famed in legend and myth. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


— 






Arden (5.), Sons of Tumult and Children of Light, cr 8vo ......... (Dent) net 2/6 
Arthur (F.), Unseen I CI cia cistinaeenaneeeeell (E. Mathews) net 38/6 
Askew (A. and C.), The Weavers, Cr 8V0 .........sserssssereereees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Parvett (T. R.), The Makers of the Kirk, 8vo -»-(Foulis) net 6/0 
Bevan th), The Last of the Giants, or 8vo......... --.(Nelson) 36 






126 
3/6 
26 
6/0 

21/0 
7/6 


26 
6/0 


niv. Press) net 


of Matriculations and Degrees (The), 8vo 
.(Foulis) net 


Book of Old Sundials and other Mottoes, cr 8vo 
Botsford (W.), A Syllabus of Roman History, er 8vo...... (Macmillan) 
Braby (Maud Churton), The Honey of Romance, cr 8vo urie) 
Brangwyn (F.) and Sparrow (W,8.), A Book of Bridges, 4to (J. Lane) net 
Brown (A. R. aig-), The O.T.C. and the Great War, 8vo......(Newnes) net 
Brown (C.), The War and the Faith, cr 8vo............... (Morgan & Scott) net 
Building of Whispers (The), by the author of “ Leaves from a Life,” or 
BPO ..crccresceeese esoroncesccosenens gevnecancounndineteassenneosavensccongpacs (Heath & Cranton) 
Buley (E. C.), Glorious Deeds of Australasians in the re cr 8vo 
elrose) net 

Burdett (0.), Songs of Exuberance, together with the aa, =m 
(Fifield) net 
Burley (G. W.), The Testing of Machine Tools ...(Scott & Greenwood) net 
Cable (B.), Between the Lines, or 8V0.............00ccccerseses (Smith & Elder) net 
Carter (J. L.), Brant, ITED -scnsiciiinideniiehiitehilianaiatien inemaimeagessntinninatiaidl (8S. Low) 
Chesterton (Alice M.), Whitteubury College, er 8V0 .........00000000-++ (Nelson) 
the Sea (The), retold by S. R. Littlewood, 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Chinoy (A. F. J.), &c., Pootli: a Story of Life in Bombay, cr 8vo (Laurie) 
Chittenden (G.), The Anvil of Chance, er 8vo......... RE (Longmans) 
Charilge { .), A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti (Murray) net 36/0 
Clement (E. W.), A Short History of Japan, er Svo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Collected Works by Henley, 7 vols, ..........cccceccecseceecsecseceecesees (D. Nutt) net 42/0 
ON EE) OO a | eee (Dent) net 3/6 

Corners of Grey Old Gardens, illus, in colour by Margaret Waterfield, cr 8vo 


(Foulis) net 
Cornford (L, C.), The Lord High Admiral and Others, er 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Crane (F.), Footnotes to Life, cr 8¥0 .......ccccceeeeeeee ...(J. Lane) net 
Cresswell (Clarice M.), The Ministry of Holda, 8vo ............ (Mowbray) net 
Crockett (T.) and Wallis (B. C.), North America during the Eighteenth 
Century : a Geographical ee o ee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Davidson (W. L.), 106 Political oughts in E 
from Bentham to J. 8. Mill, 18mo ...... ( 
Davies (E.), The Princess Cecilia, cr 8vo 
Dawbarn (C.), France at Bay, cr 8vo............. 
Dell (Ethel M.), The Way of an Eagle, cr 8vo ... 
Evans (C.), My People: Stories of the Peasantry est Wales, cr 8vo 
(Melrose) net 


Fortescue (G.), Russia, the Balkans, and the Dardanelles, 8vo (Melrose) net 
Frogley (C. H.), A Voice from the Trees, and other Poems ...(Fifield) net ‘ 
Farniss (H.), More about How to Draw in Pen and Ink, roy 8vo 


( 
Gaunt (Mary), The Ends of the Earth: Stories, er 8vo 
Gjerset (K.), History of the Norwegian People, 8vo ..... J 
Grant (P ), The Gate of Dreams, Cr 8V0  ............-00e0eeeee0-e0-+e( Melrose) 
Haines (D. H.), Clearing the Seas; or, The Last of the Warships (Harper) 
Hoeking (J), pO gS | a (Ceasell) 6/0 
Hyudman (H. M.), The Future of Democracy, cr 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Jerram (C. S.), War: Verses, cr 8vo (E. Mathews) net 
Johuson (W. M.), Four Epics of Life, cr 8vo ........ (Heath & Cranton) net 
Knox (J. C.), Henry Augustus Coit, First Rector of St. Paul’s School, 
» New Hampshire, Cr BVO ........4..0cecccseeceeeeneeeees Longmans) net 
Tatham (A. G.), French Literature of the Mediaeval noe and 
Seventeenth Century, Cr 8VO  ........cccscesccccesscccesssscesseseessenees (H, Milford) 
Leo (BR. W.), An Introduction to Roman-Dutch Law, 8vo...(H. Milford) net 
Life’s Springtime, selected and arranged by J. Ellis, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Lindberg (Olga), Fairies from Flower Land, er 8V0............... (Duckworth) 
| tei) ES SE SPEEA ...(Laurie) net 
Macdonald (J, H. A.), Life Jotiings of an Oid Edinburgh Citizen, roy 8vo 
(Foulis) net 10/6 
Macdonald (J. R. M.), A History of France, cr 8vo ............ = ethuen) net 22/6 
Madden (Maude W.), In the Land of the Cherry Blossom, cr 8vo(Revell) net 26 
Martin (G.) and Dancaster (E. A.), The Halogens and their sy as 
(C. Griffin) net 10; 

Btinte (Prosper), Carmen, trans. by A. E, Johnson, illus. by René Bull, 

RE RE AT TN so (Hutchinson 
Modern Sculpture from Academy Architecture, 4t0..,.......00--:e0ess+00 ( 
Montgomery (L. M.), Anne of the Island, ¢F 8¥0 ....sssessse-sse-s- (I. Pitman) 
Moulton (J. h~ Milligan (G.), The Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
Part I aia ite (Hodder & Stoughton) net 

(Sister), Religion and Dharma, er 8vo (L )net 2/6 
Oreutt (W. D.), The Bachelors: a Novel, er 8vo... ..(Harper) 
Outdoor Pictures, ed. by Flora Klickmann, 4to, boxed R.T.S.) net 
Overton (B.) Saturday Island 
Oxenham (J.), “ All’s Well”: 
War, | Reread ors ponceceoncooconasel 
Oxyrhyachus (The), Part i1., ed. by B, P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, 4to 
(H. rem | net 25/0 
Pagé (V.), The Model T. Ford Car, er ey &s hton) net 3/6 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of erica, Vol. IX., 3915, 
08. 1-2, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 
(Jarrold) 6/0 


cvcccceseccesesencceces 8. Paul) net 16/0 


Rawson ), Morlac of Gasco By ait tchtneon) 60 
: ney), Morlac o . er 8¥o (Hutchinson 
Peminiscences of ohn Adye Curran, KC. bve.............. (Arnold) = 106 
Sowlands (Effie Adelaide), Woman's Fault, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Russell (E, J.), A Student's Book on Soils and Manures, er 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/6 
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Sutcliffe (H.), A Chateau in Picardy, er 8¥0.......cccccccceoses (Ward & Lock) 60 
Thirtle (J. W.), The Lord’s Prayer; an Interpretation (Morgan & Scott) net 5/0 
Thomas (E.), Four-and Twenty Blackbirds, cr 8vo ........./ Duckworth) net 2/6 
Thorneley (H. B.), A Happy Exchange, cr 8vo ............(Heath & Cranten) 60 
Ward (Estelle F.), Christopher Monck, Dake of Albemarle (Murray) net 12/0 
Wiles (J. P.), Half-Hours with Isaiah, er 8vo .........(Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 
Wilson (H. L.), The Man from Home: a Novel, cr 8V0 ........+... (Appleton) 60 
Woodroffe (J. F.), The Kubber Industry of the Amazon, 8vo...... (Bale) net 210 
Zimmern (Helen), Italian Leaders of To-day...... (Williams & Norgate) net 5,0 





LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS Post FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
E 
WHIT & BLUE 
For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


—— = =3 











THE STATE 
AND THRIFT 


REBATE OF INCOME TAX 
on LIFE ASSURANCE PREMIUMS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has said that a 
Life Assurance Policy “is a very valuable contribution 
to the life of this country”—in other words, it is a 
National Asset. 
At the same time a Life Policy is of immense advantage 
to its possessor. 
With Income Tax at the present high rates and the 
Relief allowed by the Government on Premiums, the case 
for Life Assurance was never stronger than it is to-day. 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 43 Millions 
Send for Special Booklet. 
HEAD OFFICE: 9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 
LONDON: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
52 ASSURANCE. 


fi26.) 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C; 
West-End Office : 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £20,499,644, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 








INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD f¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—- 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......69,000,0000. 





Saincourt (FH. de), 
Bil a (Una 7) Realms of Day, 


CD a ainiinsmiiettinititeasaninil (Nisbet) 6/0 
, The Mystery of Barnard Hanson, cr 8yo jiiuichinsont 60 





CLAIMS PAID ......................$8118,000,000. 
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POINTS from the ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for the year ending 20th November, 1914, 


Mortality Experience - - 72; per cent. 
Expense Ratio - = - - 10°2 ” ” 
Rate of Interest, less tax, £4 110 __,, os 


“This fino Mutual Society offers all that is best in Life Assurance.” 
——- —Financial Times. 


Write for prospectus to— 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


‘ EMPIRE ” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


yet introduced. 


LONDON, E.C. 





The most comfortable material 


Dries very rapidly. 
Write for 
Price List 

and Samples. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. 
Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. 


IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 


MURPHY & ORR, 20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth ; to keep them in perfect condition ; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


} EEN CHURCHMAN, unfit for military service, can 
render help to the men of H.M. Forces by working in RECREATION 
HUTS during the war. Voluntary helpers preferred; small salary given if 
necessary. Applicants must be prepared to serve in any way requi exce 
scrubbing.—Write in first instance to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


PUBLISHER'S EDITOR, with a wide experience of the 

literary as well as the technical side of book production, is desirous of 

a position in a well-established firm.—Box No, 754, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, BATH. 
REQUIRED for January, 1916, a RESIDENT MISTRESS for Mathematics 
and Geography, Salary according to qualifications. 
Apply LADY PRINCIPAL. 


A R E E RB S. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 9d.—Central 
on for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














LECTURES, &c, 


OtRSY Bes HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Kecognized by the Borrd of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxferd Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. ~~~ of from 
£40 to £218 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. an fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


ietascans EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
fea 





TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College.for 

chers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 

Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G., Symonds.—For Pro: tuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, Tho Staff ts of 





Ts, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

i be BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD 8 — 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co ~ 

Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ed, -_ 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatom _—~ 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tunis, &eo,’ 


PHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


WITHINGTON, LANCS, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. B; 
VERY "LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED ‘NOHSRS = 











——=. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. receives 
~—_ over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 of Sea.—For 

trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


[HE REV. WM. O. STAINSBY, M.A., The Rectory 
, erat Mg kos RAGES Ev enairs Fore 
we Ky te backward boys. ” a be, 
me mntensielatinaeige ee 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— Adults 
and Boys taken in Residence or as axa! Fupils.— Prospectus and testi. 


monials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNE Bedford ¢ Mansions 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905, — 


HE CHILDREN’S MODEL FARM SCHOOL—A new 

educational system. The school adapted for the outdoor education ot 

a and Girls between ages of six aud twelve years. In addition to all 

ordinary school subjects, the curriculum comprises instruction in POULTRY, 

DAIBY, GARDEN, BEES, DOGS, HOME CRAFTS, &. Competitive 

Examinations are held each Term. Boys peo for Pesgamutecy Schools — 
Apply for Prospectus, Miss LE PATOUREL, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. 


———$—$= 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CGrras= EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Gramvcrer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hirt, M.A, 

Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year, 

There is a special Department for D tie Sci and H 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
HAL IL. 


T UDOR 
CHISLEHURST, KE 


NT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.4A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 




















ifery, 





THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Ouly). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


| cree HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| best COMPANY’S FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL 








at TOTTENHAM,.—An EXAMINATION will be held in December next 
for filling up TWO VACANCIES on this Foundation. Fatherless girls 
of between ten and twelve years of age, daughters of members of the Church 
of England, and such as may be deemed from reduced circumstances aya 
objects of the iustitution, are eligible to enter. Foundationers are pro 
without charge, with board, lodging, clothing, and education.—For further 
particulars apply to the CLERK to the DEAPEBS COMPANY, Drapers Hall, 
Sccgmesten Avenue, E,C, 





T. MARGARET’S SOHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SPRING TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY i4th. Prospectus aud full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ps" CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 

SUSSEX. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Heap-Misrress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
Llistory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Seuthwold). 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual dovelor” 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 











Medical a and experien Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic —— 
Stockholm, ucated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








aa war SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVO} . 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { a oe 


, M.A. 
, 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guiueas, 
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IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMEKSET.—Delightful Home School, 

ugh education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 

with a rentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 

dren — llus, Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 
oa. 


——————————are . ’ 
ANSDOWNE HOUS&, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
=~, CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
odern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
on -~ repared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Pe iehy gituation. Tennis,hockey,&c, 0 °° 1 

Balthy 

OLY FAMILY COLLEGE. — Select BOARDING 
SCHOOL for a few YOUNG LADIES. Advantages in languages, 
ing for Oxford Locals, Matriculation. London University, Music and Art 
Ferninations. Individual attention special feature.—Apply, SUPERIORESS, 


Enfield. 
* fOUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
{i HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
ages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games, References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private spout of 12 acres, r- and 
inair. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, mes, 
et Through express trains to London and the North.— 























riding, swimming. ’ 

Principals: The Misses SALES. 

TIIGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
H. Principal—Miss WALLIS, 


Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDs DEC. 21st. Tele. ‘* Watford 616,” 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, ‘Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 


Lirenort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
YT FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Temporary Address—-THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
[ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recoenized by the 


Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, lacing moor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVEKNESSES in Private 

niles. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR KEGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRES, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents, Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


 eeneeeee Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

) hemes 














their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching stafls of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mirtresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The --! has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS‘. All fees have therefore been 
calculated onthe LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m, to | p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3p.m,. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly eflicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses s 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
———————————— ee — — —_ ———= 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Plesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 








=== = = —— a 








IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER HEALTH BESORT. 
IPOSO NATURE CURE HYDRO, HASTINGS. 
All Continental Nature Cure Treatments. 
New illustr, prospectus from Management, Rrroso, St. Helen’s Park, Hastings. 





ERCHANY’ TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
Uld Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fees 215 perannum. Small Boarding House. 
Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A. 


BXouscRovEe SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 








Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEA D-MASTER, The School House, Bromegrove, 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
4 information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
© South Molton Street, London, W. seeicerieeae 
'UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911), Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERE, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 
[EXLE Y GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 
ields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
] E@G@E. 


7, 2 8 c OL L 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV, 18th, 19th. 20th. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum. Two Astley 
Scholarships 210 per annum. One Day Boy's Scholarship £10 10s, per 
annum .— For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


« FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 























‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
CHOOLS 





For BOYS awnpD 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
ptoners. J. & J, PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
wiedge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
Pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
apes and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J *Phone, write, or call. 
-& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


SCHOOLS, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
gent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
edical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


GIRLS. 





and 





"MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops. 
Write for patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, 
SCOTLAND, 
)}\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been sy | erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering m Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, iy | and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Deseriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 

case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, “‘ Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 40, 64,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 





























UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1§99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzayr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parron: H.M. Tus Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 











READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are iuvited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: ‘ur Eant ov Harrower. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamistor, 
=——— _ _ - = — —— a = —_— = 2 


FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 
SPRIGGS & Co. ita. 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


wm. 
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— 
“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 





S/N = 


The Waiting List 


HE number of names on our 
waiting list steadily increases. 
In these days of nervous strain 
the soothing influence of motoring 
in a Daimler with the silent Sleeve 
Valve Engine is appreciated at its 
proper worth, 
Until you have driven a Daimler it is un- 


wise to generalise on the qualities of Motor- 
Cars. It is incomparable, it is different. 


Arrangements for delivery after the War 
can now be made. 


The Daimler Co., Ltd. 
COVENTRY 


London Showrooms: 27-28 PALL MALL, S.W, 
Hire Dept. : Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C, 
Daimler House, Paradise Street 
John’s Road, Hove 

61 Victoria Street 


PER 072. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Player’s “ White Label” D. 
Navy Cut 
Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 


of Player's Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and éoz 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


uel 


For wounded British Soldiers 

end Sailors in Militery 

Hospitals at home, and for 

the Front et Duty Free 
Rates. 


ets 


BIRMINGHAM .,.. 
BriGHTon oe St. 
Bristow on ove 

CARDIFF ue eee Park Street 
LEEDS ... ase Harrison Sues, Briggate 
MANCHESTER eco on 60 Dean ate 
NEWCASTLE axe eee “St. Mary's P 
NotTrinGHaM ee oe 98 Derby Road 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. 


(of Gt. Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
Ps74 




















POUT 


HOLA AGEUAUOAAUTANNENAUODOREOOGADOQUOUSESUAOOUOENGOOY COU GUGN AGU US OLAT GOON SAAN AEUU UH AAAU MOULD AgHH AAU 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS.|THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
Do you know what it is to have 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
a perfect system of POSTAL OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— e the and safety 
SERVICE at your command ? 


of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 

Our Clients DO physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
: adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

Write us for particulars— TEKMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., England. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Vatued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

















2 «. S| 
oe 25 O O| Members ... see ove 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © 0] Associates, with Literature 
ONE cin aes ue ee ee 2 a wx es oe 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Offices: Y2 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


Messrs. Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 











THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS THE “SPECTATOR.” 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled 
or plain, 


Per Doren. 
Bots, 4-Bots, 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovterps Pace (when available) 14 Gurvzas, 


14/6 8/3 


halt Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) . 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column . eeces 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width of 
PAGE) ncccorcccrceccece ereeeeeceecees oneee 





STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


17/6 9/9 


= 


ComPaNizs. 





Outside Page 

Inside Page cco t. 
Five wees (45 words) and under in broad column (nal! 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every a dditional line 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Car riage Paid, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss Tuackerar. 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Streot 





y 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET’, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—lankera, Mesera, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 





tecahatatng on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 3s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. P 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width o 
page, 16s, an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications ofthe Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to sps°% 
Terms: net. 


{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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A Timely Warning. 


sting in the “Daily Chronicle,” on September 24th, 
Wants W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.RS. (Edin), says :— 
“Next winter, as last, our men’s chief and 
will be ent damp, alike at home and in 
winter 8 re of ‘frost-bite” alone was truly 
that the almost countless cases of rheumatism and 1 
a we see that a main military problem for next winter is 
that of "keeping out the cold.” Last winter we failed gravely 
in this respect, with cruel consequences. , Next winter the 
consequences might be dangerous as well. 


THE “KYLCOLD” SKIN VEST made from Warm 
and Woolly Lambskins is a Very Real Safeguard against 
the evil effects of cold and damp. You could not possibly 
make a more acceptable present to a soldier. 


Why not learn more about it ? 











MAXIMUM 
COMFORT 


To be obtained only of 
PITHER & SON, CASTLE CARY, BATH. 








ee od = 

















359—42/- 


Another pair of No. 359. 


Mex: officers are preparing for the Winter 
campaign by ordering another pair of 

Lotus Welted-Veldtschoen, No. 359. 
For, all who have tried these boots say that 
they are waterproof, hard-wearing, and com- 
fortable. Here are some comments: “I stood 
in them in melted slush all day and did not 
even suffer from cold feet”; “their condition 
is as good as new after a month’s hard wear”; 
“TI put them on sew, did a 17 mile march, and 
ot through without a blister or even tired 
eet.” 





Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere, 














WHAT URIC ACID DOES 
FOR YOU. 





SIGNS OF COMING GOUTINESS. 


_ Have you ever paused to ask yourself if you are a gouty sub- 
ject? Have you ever wondered if the fact that you seldom feel 
really well has anything to do witha gouty tendency? Have you 
ever realized how much a gouty ancestor may have influenced 
your health? Probably you have never given these questions a 
thought. 


Nine out of ten gouty subjects are not aware of their con- 
stitutional weakness until their health has been seriously under- 
mined by the impregnation of the system by uric acid. 


There is no surer sign of the tendency to goutiness than sharp 
pains in various parts of the body, 


It is a great mistake to imagine that because these pains do not 
last for very long, they are not significant of any serious trouble 
to come; in fact, this mistake is responsible for quite 75 per 
cent. of the worst cases of gout, because if only the gouty 
tendency is checked during the early stages when it sets up these 
pains, it is quite impossible for any serious gouty malady to occur. 


EARLY DANGER SIGNALS. 


If you have these occasional pains—either sharp, stabbing 
pains, or dull aches—your course must be to adopt a remedy 
which can free your system from the uric acid which causes them, 
and which is also responsible for the very many other everyday 
symptoms which are probably troubling you—such symptoms as 
acidity, heartburn, pain after meals, indigestion, flatulence, or 
sluggish liver. 


Also, if this uric acid has {been in your system for some con- 
siderable time it may have caused the formation of small lumps 
under your skin in various places, notably on your finger joints, 
ankles, the outer rims of your ears, and on your eyelids, while you 
also may experience irritation and burning of the skin, with or 
without inflammation, especially between the fingers, in the palms, 
or on the ankles, 


The treatment of which you are in urgent need, if any of these 
signs are present, is Bishop’s Varalettes, because this is the only 
remedy which can neutralize and eliminate from every part of 
your system the uric acid and its compounds which give rise to 
these troublesome symptoms, 


Uric acid is a waste product constantly being made in every 
system subject tothe gouty habit. The task of getting rid of uric 
acid devolves upon the kidneys and liver, and if they fail to 
eliminate it as fast as it forms, the uric acid gets into the blood 
and is, therefore, carried to every part of the body—muscles, 
tissues, organs and joints all sharing the fate of uric acid impreg- 
nation. 

COMMON GOUTY AILMENTS. 


Without the correcting influence of Bishop’s Varalettes the uric 
acid continues to gain a stronger hold upon the system, and finally 
results in an acute attack or the chronic form of some one or more 
of the numerous gouty disorders. What form of ailment this will 
be depends on where the uric acid happens to accumulate. 


For instance, if it should be in a joint, the result would be gout 
or rheumatic gout (rheumatoid arthritis), characterized by pain- 
ful, inflamed, and swollen joints. If in the muscles, an attack of 
lumbago may occur in the lower back; or gouty rheumatism, 
causing pain and stiffness in the limbs. 


Two of the most distressing gouty ailments are caused by the 
deposits of uric acid in the very sheaths of the nerves—.e., sciatica 
and neuritis. In the former, the deposits cause that burning, 
stabbing pain which reaches down the thigh to the knee, and 
sometimes to the heel, and entails such acute suffering and lame- 
ness, Neuritis is a similar affection of the nerves of the arm. 
The gouty matter also penetrates to the skin, in which its presence 
causes the irritation and other unpleasant external features of 
gouty eczema. When the compounds accumulate in the kidneys 
and bladder, stone and gravel result and cause excruciating agony, 


AN ANTI-GOUT DIETARY. 


In a booklet compiled by the manufacturers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes you will find the outstanding facts in regard to all 
gouty troubles, facts that are of most practical use to the sufferer 
and to those who are threatened with a gouty future. This 
booklet, moreover, explains how Bishop’s Varalettes work—how 
they positively overcome the gouty habit and eliminate the root 
cause of all gouty suffering. An important feature in this booklet 
is an anti-gout dietary, which shows at a glance what the gouty 
subject may eat with safety and what are the foods and beverages 
to be avoided, 

A copy of this little book will be forwarded you post free on 
application to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists 
(est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for 
booklet Y. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 
(the 25 days’ treatment) 53.; or direct from the makers, as above, 
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t costs £438 a day 


to maintain the vast work which the Y.M.C.A. is doing for our soldiers 
There are now more than 1,000 Y.M.C. A. centres through- 
out the Empire for the men of His Majesty’ s Forces: 83 in France, 
40 in India, 30 in Egypt and the Dardanelles, 3 in Mesopotamia, 
2 in Malta, in addition to hundreds in the camps at home. 


The National Council of the Y.M.C.A. earnestly appeal for the 
means to carry on and extend this important work. 


and sailors. 








URGENTLY NEEDED 


8 Y.M.C.A. Buildings for the 
Mediterranean 
Force, costing £500 each. 

25 Y.M.C.A. Huts for France, 
costing £450 each. 


57 Supplementary Rooms 
Classes, Meetings, etc., costing 


£75 each, 


Donations should bse addressed to 

Captain R. L. Barclay, ].P., National 

Council of Y.M.C.A.'s, 13, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 


that £250,000 will be required to meet the most pressing needs during 
this the second year of the war. 


It is estimated 


Will you send your gift to-day ? 


Will you Post this To-day ? 


To Capt R. L. Barcray, J.P., 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.'s, 
13, Russell Square, London, W.c, 





Expeditionary 


for 


I have pleasure in enclosing 


towards the special 
work of the Y.M.C.A. for the troops, 


| aaieaiinhiielehibiiianeniiaidiiaaia sles 


Address. 
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Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows 
and Orphans War Fund. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


MORE THAN 45 PER CENT. 


of the children in our cere are daughters or sisters of men who are 
actively serving their country—either in the Army, Navy, or as 
munition makers. Several have been bereaved—their fathers or 
brothers having been killed in action. 

SINCE THE WAR BEGAN the cost of ies (medici 
food, firing, &c.) has increased by about forty per cent. At the 





Tur Most Hon. Marquis anp Mar- 
CHIONESS OF CREWE. 

Tue Rr. Hon. tHe Lorp Maron or 
Lonpon anp Tue Lapr Mayorgss, 

Her Grace tae Ducuess or Magt- 
BOROUGH. 

Mrs, Li. H. Asquirs. 

Tue Rr. Hon. A. J. Baurovur, P.C. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
P.C., anp Mrs, CHamBeagLatn, 

Tus Rr. Hon. D. Liuorp Georace, 


His Excettencr tae Japanese 
AMBASSADOR anD Mapame Inourg, 

His Higuyess AGa Sire Suitay 
Mvuugammap Suan, Aca Kuan. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Lory Reavine (Lord 
Chief Justice). 

Tus Rt. Hon, tue Eart Curzon, 

Tue Kr. Hon. Lorp LAaMINGTON aND 
Lavy Lamineron, 





Tue Rr. Hoy. tue Eart Cromer, 
Tue Baroness Ceperstrom (Mme. 
Adelina Patti), 
Lapyr CoLieyx, 
Tur Rr. Hoy, Lorp Heavier. 
Tue Rr. Hoy. Sir J. West Riverwar. 
LEOPOLD DE RoruscuHiLp, Esq. 
Tas Eart oy Ronatpsaay, M.P. 
Tus Hon, Ausrey Hersert, M.P, 
Sia Frank Camese.t Gates, 
Siz Danret Macxinnon Hamittow, 
Lawrence Currin, Esq. 
Joun Potten, Esg., LL.D. 
THomas JEWELL BENNETT, 
C.LE. 
Sir Anunprt Taaa AnunpDgEL, 
Lr.-Con. Str Davip Barr, 
58. S. Tuornury, Esq. 
Sie Witwiam Ovens CLargg, 
Siz James Witson. 
c., &e., &e. 


Esq, 


same time there has been a reduction in donations and sub- 
scriptions. 

FOR THESE REASONS the readers of this journal! ere 
most earnestly asked to come to the aid of this Hospital at this 
crisis. All the patients are help! little child suffering the 
agonies and miseries of hip di i.e., ption of the hip. 

Contributions should be addressed to Mr, Stanley Smith, 
Secretary, Alexandra Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, 
Queea Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 











LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 


1813. WATFORD. 1915, 
(Incorporated as the London Orphan Asylum.) 
Children of Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the Navy and 





“Let the rich man give according to his riches, and the poor 
man that which he hath.” 


Five Reasons Why You Should Help this Fund :— 


BECAUSE, East though East, and West though West, the twain 
joined hands in death. 

BECAUSE these Muslim Indian Soldiers left a warm Indian 
climate to suffer the rigours of a European winter campaign. 

BECAUSE, although Muslim, they placed their British citizen- 
ship foremost and fought for the solidarity of the Christian 

3ritish Empire. 

BECAUSE YOU cannot permit the Widows and Orphans of 
those who have gallantly fallen to suffer. 

BECAUSE “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 





Cheques and Postal Orders, payable “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 
Orphans War Fund,’ and crossed “‘London City and Midland Bank,’’ Law 
Courts Branch, and a = to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 58 
Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all communications should be addre: 
THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committee he 
is organising for the purpose, 





Army who heave lost their lives in the War will be received inte 
the Institution without Election. 

Nearly 500 boys and girls of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE 
CLASS are in the Schoo 

£17,000 needed for their maintenance owing to the increased 
cost of necessarics. 

The Managers earnestly | appeal for help, as there is a serious 
deficiency in this year’s income. 

They feel confident the benevolent public will not allow this 
National Charity to languish for need of funds. 


ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Treasurer and Chairman. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office, 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. 
PLEASE TO KINDLY SUPPLY OUR WANTS. 


WANTED, DONATIONS of £5 and upwards. Smaller sums will be 
(General Fund.) 
of £3, £6, and £12 for the Special Fun 
WANTED, ORDERS for EMBROIDERING HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Several of the ladies p> br, this indust Sample sent on receipt of id 
WA ANTES, ORDERS “COMFO RTS” for Soldiers and Sailors. 
oe come on 
WANTED. B om SRR 
bal fe people when making their “ Wills” kindly to REMEMBER 
this 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Secretary, 192 Lancaster Road, North 
on, ion, W. 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Head Office: Yokohama, 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C, 





Capital Subscribed- - - - = Yen 48,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - == *- Yen 30,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - = Yen 20,000,000 


d Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at 

The Seventy Srv kohama, ~4 the 10th September 1915, when the Directors 
Oe oad the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, 
and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 30th June, 1915, 


which was duly approved, 





S0th June, 1015, 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES, 














in Circulation oon 5,563,901, 32 
—- (Current, EOE, BBs) cacccqrccecesecocerescncesencqnecensece 163,455,607, +@ 
pels Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Gums Guo by the Bawkk ..0..0....ccccccscosscevsccsescsszenscsossees 101,034,821, ©? 
Dividends Unclai “ne isi eRe eee 10,554. 7 
Amount brought forward from last Account ea 1,335,248, 27 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ........scsssssesessserensenses va 2,203,375.°* 

Yen 324,378,789, 98 
Cash Account— Assers. A XY. 
a er ret 
BGT cceccocccccsccencoconcocsscccecnecoese . 12,481,927. 

emt 34,885,930, 9° 
Investments in Public Securities..........ccsceseceeeeeceeeenees 20,688,503, 5 @ 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &e. ..........-...« . 108,982,792. 38 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank we 155,487,683, 31 

can sabuiapetvnunaceserasuansatenn we 5,124,358, ¢® 





Bullion and Foreign Money 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ...........00008 


Yen 324,378,789. 98 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








-_— 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Y. 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 
SITTIN (III cninndientinsagnenksinntsnninneinniebanaaanuieiaaninials 16,346,420, 57 
a IS TIE cccrensncocrvccreccassnerenscevesesenecescsesneees ecccccece ° 400,000, °° 
to Divie’oe per Old Share for 240,000 Shares ) 
6,°° ner are for y ares 
{we lce®per New Share .; yy) ng frsstseeeeeeese 1,800,000, 0° 
To ce carried forward to next Account ........0000+ wee 1,838,624, 22 
Yen 19,885,044, 78 
Y. 
By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1914 ............ 1,335,248. 27 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
URI, TED ccsencesenecansrenessencnvensnonasssuennncepnannineees 18,549,796, 5 3 


Yen 19,885,044. 78 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. NOVEMBER. 


By A. Carson Roberts* 
By Henry D. Davray* 





Tevet Natioxat Service. 
A Feexcu View or Anoto-Frencu Rewartions, 
Tas Teacuine OF ParRiotism,. 
By the Right Hon, the Ear! of Cromer, O0.M., G.C.B. 
Tae Crisis 1x THE BALKANS: 
(1) Tae Srratecicat Siexrricance oy Sepia. By Dr. Niko Zupanié, 
(2) Germany's Latest ADVENTURER; By James W. Ozanne. 
(3) A Postscript. By Sir Alfred Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Tes Rea AusTRIA—AND HER RELATIONS WITH GRRMANY. 
By the Countess Zanardi Landi. 
By Roderick Jones, 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
By Va P. Sinnett. 


Gexerat Suvts: A Persona, Impression. 
Moworoty in Rewieion. By the Right Rev, 
Wars tae Dark Hosts ank VANQUISHED. 
Tax Lanp SetrLemenr oy Ex-Service Mey. 
By Captain Charles Bathurst, M.P. 
Govenxuent Measures on Wan Distress. 
By the Right Hon. Herbert Samuel, M.P. 
(Postmaster-General and late President of the Local Government Board). 
IvmeriteD VARIATION IN ANIMALS. By Prince Kropotkin, 
Tus Peasant Sones or Russia. By C. Hagberg right. 
Unver Four Eprrors, By H. M. Walbrook. 
Tae MepicaL WoMAN: HER TRAINING, HER DIvFICULTIFS, AND WER SPHERE 
or UsrruLness, By Dr. Mary Scharlieb, 
Tur Care or Wounpep—Tuen axp Now. By Miss S. Macnaughtan, 
Japanese Poricr ix Cura. By J. O. P. Bland, 
Tax Powers Tuat Br, By Captain Cecil Battine. 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


LL YOUNG HOUSEWIVES, who for economical 
reasons are obliged to do their own housework, will find invaluable help 
and guidance in Mrs. Langmaid’s little book, 
“A WOMAN’S WORK, AND HOW TO LIGHTEN IT,” 
Post free ls,—Address, 5 Corbett Road, Cardiff, 
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THEY ADVANCED—BUT THEY LOST! 


When, at the end of September, the British troops made their 
treat advance on Lens our soldiers collectively gained much for 
us nationally, but individually many of them suffered great losses. 

‘ur representative at the front writes: “Scores of the men who 
have come through the recent fighting have lost everything, 
INCLUDING THEIR TESTAMENTS. Please send us a large 
sepply of Active Service Testaments. We have none left.” 


THE SOLDIERS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 








to whom thet appeal was addressed, has one aim, and one aim 
only—the spiritual welfare of our soldiers. Therefore we want to 
Purchase and distribute 20, Testaments without delay. Will 
you please make that possible by your early and generous help ? 


Contributions, payable to the Soldiers’ Christian Association, 
should be sent to Col. Dougias-Jones, Chairman, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W., crossed “ Barclay and Co,” 


BURROW, Sccretary. 





JUST READY, VOL, VU, 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY of the WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


The Midsummer Campaign and the Battles in the 
Warsaw salient. 


Cloth, 1s. net. 





THE BURDEN of THE 
BALKANS. 


By Miss M. EDITH DURHAM. 


“Turkey has long attracted some of our best men and women, 
The singular devotion of Miss Edith Durham has won general 
respect in all the Western Balkan States.”-—SIR EDWIN PEARS 
(“Forty Years in Constantinople”). 

Cloth, 1s. net. 


A WOMAN’S DIARY 
OF THE WAR. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “ The Fortune of Christina McNab,” “ A Lame 
Dog’s Diary,” &e. 
Cloth, 1g, net. 


“It takes a woman to see and say some things, and many tragic 
things have been seen, and some moving and true things are said 
as the result of what the author herself has seen and heard in 
Flanders and in France. Many of the things she says will come 
‘as helpful answers to those who do not see the fulness of the issues 
of this war, but whose whole sky is clouded by their personal 
griefs or fears. But the longer the war lasts the more it is 
becoming certain that present sufferings cannot even be regarded 
—the great end alone must fill the vision....A wonderfully 
moving little book.”—Public Opinion, 
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Lapour, ConscrRiPpTion, AND Finance, By J. M. Kennedy. 
Tue British ASsociaTION 4ND THE Finance oF tue War. By J. E. Allen, 
ARMENIANS AND THE Partition or Asia Minor. By W. Liew, Williams. 
History oy THe Wak, with Mars, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, [yp«rrep. 


WAR IN THE BALKANS. 


Everyone desirous of closely following 


Events in the BALKANS should buy 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Recognised Authority on Near Eastern Affairs. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“The regular features of The Near East are its impartial 
‘Notes of the Week,’ dealing with the latest develop- 
ments of the Near and Middle Eastern problems.” 

—Morning Post. 

“Wo may judge the amount of influential support 
which the paper has received from public men by the 
testimonies to its value and usefulness in keeping the 
public informed upon problems requiring the constant 
attention of diplomatists, which have come from several 
of those who have become its readers.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 

“That admirable journal, The Near East.”—Daily Mail. 

“The Near East, excels in the copiousness and accuracy 
of its letters from the countries with which it deals.” 

—Pall Mall Gaze! te, 
Of all Bookstalis, 6d. Weokly. Post free for Three Months, 6s. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 





ELEFTHERIOS VWENIZELOS, HIS 
LIFE AND HIS WORK. 


By Dr. C. KEROFILAS. With an Introduction 


by M. TAKE 
the Council of 


ONESCO, former President of 
oumania. 


38. 6d, net. 


A full account of the life and distinguished career of the late 
Prime Minister of Greece written by one who has known him 
intimately and travelled with him on diplomatic missions. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN 
CRIMEA AND ASIA MINOR. 


A Personal Narrative. By THOMAS BUZZARD, 


M.D, With Map and Illustrations. 


Ios. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
AND INDIAN ARTILLERY in tue 


MUTINY OF 1857. 


By Colonel JULIAN R. J. JOCELYN, R.A. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo. 2Is. 





THE WAR AND NEW BRITISH 


INDUSTRIES. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE MONOGRAPHS. 


OIL SEEDS AND FEEDING CAKES 


With a Preface b 
C.M.G., LL.D., F. 


S. 


WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN, 
2s. 6d. net. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER. 6s. 


Greek Portry 1x Excuse Verse, 
By T. E. Page. 

ITALY AND THE ADRIATIC. 

Tue Trustees’ Report OF THE 
Nationat Gatutgery. By Robert C. 
Witt. 

Inxs pe Castro, By Mrs, B. E. C. 
Dugdale. 

Frencu Ipgatismanp THe War. By 
William Morton Fullerton. 

Toe War anv THE Posts, By 
Lascelles Abercrombie. 

Tis Treatment oF ENEMY ALIENS, 

Cartes Fox, By Basil Williams, 

Germany's Foop Surrix, By Prof. 
W. J. Ashley, 





Mopery Avustru, By the Earl of 
Cromer. 
Some Booxs ow tar Wak. By John 
ailey. 
EXxcuaNnGe anp tHe American Loan, 
InpustrRiAL-Screntiric RESEARCH, 
By T. Ll. Humbertstone. 
Attens, Wepawoops, anp Darwniys. 
By Humphry Ward. 
Nationa SERVICE. 
Tar Progress or Tar War: 
1. By Land. By Col. Blood, 
p.s.c. (With —e 
2. AtSea. By Archibald Hurd. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc, 


OCTOBER. 


Tue Naprer TERCENTENARY AND THE 
Invention ov Locaritums. C, G, 
Knott, D.Sec., General Secretary, 
Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

A Piea For Economy or Tuovcst 
anp Lasour tn THE MATHEMATICAL 
Sciences BY THE STUDY OF THEIR 
Histornr. W. Stott, Honorary 
Statistician, School of pical 
Medicine, Liverpool. 

Tue SoivuTion or Equations sr 
Operative Division, PartI. Sir 
Ronald Ross, K.C.B,, F.R.S., D.Sc, 

Tus Invivuercer oF ReseaRCH ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CoaL-TaR 
Drelxpvustrr. Part I. Frederick 
Alfred Mason, B.A., Ph.D., Royal 
College of Science, 8. Kensington. 





5s. net. 


On InstrumeNTAL Arps ror Dear- 
aes Prof, F. Womack, B.5Sc., 


Essar Reviews: Homan Pararon- 
ro.toer (A. G. Thacker, A.R.C.Sc., 
on “Prehistoric Times,"’ by the 
late Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, and 
“Ancient Hunters and_ their 
Modern Representatives,” by W. 
J. Sollas); Tue Farner oF 
Mopeen Science (H. G. Plimmer, 
F.B.S., on “ Boger Bacon,” by A. 
G. Little). 


Recent Apvances In SCIENCE, 


CorresPonpencs, -— Reviews, — An- 
NOUNCEMENTS, 





LONDON: 


JOHN MURRAY. 





Just Published. <A book to read, re-read, and study. 


6s. net. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 
CONTENTS: 


Chap. 

I. Chaos of Modern Thought. 
Il. Practice of Meditation. 
Ill. Balance. 

IV. Objective Aspect. 


a a 

° bjective Aspect. 

Fresh Denepectasion of Christianity. 
VI. Symbolism and Ritual. 
VIL. Superman. 


** Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman, 
“ An inspiriting and invigorating book.’’"—Manchester Courier, 





SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


KENT & CO., LONDON, 





—————__ 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ABiSHop 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. (lately Bish, 
Bristol). With Portraite. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net, = 

“Hardly any book of memoirs recently published has contained 80 
good stories to the square inch. There are scores of good things inthe, 


* Recollections.’ For our dark nights I can hardly think of a m ; 
fireside luxury,”’"—Sunday Times, Ore delightful 


F. ANSTEY’S SUCCESSFUL NEW NOVEL. 


IN BRIEF AUTHORITY, 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “Vice Versi,” «The Brass 
Bottle,” &. 6s. 


“Mr. Anstey strikes some of his richest veins. We can cordially recom 


mend his book.”—Westminster Gazette, 

£¢ K 33 By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, Author of 
a “The Street of Seven Stars,” &c. 6g, 

“ There is a freshness about this story which will commend it to many who 


are apt to tire of the ordinary run of novels. .. . May be safely recommended 
to all classes of novel readers.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“CORNHILL” 


For NOVEMBER. CONTENTS. ONE SHILLING, 


My Vistr Tro Hawarpen. By Mrs. Asquira 
A Letrrer From a Vacation Jupag. By Sir Cuarres Daruiyg, 
FEar. By 8. G. Tatvenrres 
British Women at Work 1n France. By M. E. Crarre 
Dorset Rutu. By M. E. Fraycw, 
Tus Discovery or Russta. By Horace G. Hutcuisoy, 
Senuis To-Day. By La ComrTessz pz Covrsox, 
ConcERNING Pias. By SHxEtianp Brapter, 
“Tue Car.ops.” By Horatio F, Browy, 
Tue Rep Box. By W. H. Apams 
RvUHLEBEN. By A. M. D. Hvones, 
Avr WEsTMINSTER IN War Tine, By Sir Henry Locr, 
“K.” (Conclusion.) By Mary Rozerts Ringnart, 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 


The V.T.C. Handbook. 


The OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the 
Volunteer Training Corps, PUBLISHED by the 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, is now ready— 


Price 6d. net, 7d. post free. 

All the Regulations emanating from both 
the War Office and the Executive and Military 
Committees of the Association are contained 
therein, and its 100 pages provide a complete 
vade mecum for the Volunteer. 





There is a complete index for reference 
purposes. 





Co be obtained at all Booksellers and at Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SONS 
Bookstalls and Shops; of Messrs. WYMAN & SONS, 29 Bream 
Buildings, and at their Bookstalls; and at the 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 


Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice, w.c. 


———— 








AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MSS, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington — 
a, W.C., on Tuesday, November 2, and three following days, at 1 0’¢ 
precisely, . 
Bi ‘OS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a selection from the remaining 
portion of the library of the late S. R. Crockett, Esq., of Torwood, Peebles, 
.B. (sold by order of the Executrix), the property of the late H. B. ~— 
Esq. (sold by order of the Executors), the property of the late R. C. Hea 
Esq., the property of E. Mathers, Esq., 6 Queen’s Gate Terrace, 5.W., 
property of the late Major C. H. Simpson, 15 Queen Square, Bath, the property 
of Mrs. Biggs, and other properties. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 16mo, sewed. Gd, net. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
By H. G. WELLS 


THE RESEARCH 








MAGNIFICENT. 6s. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW STORY. 
THE EXTRA DAY. es. 


Tux Morsixe Post.—‘* Mr, Blackwood is his very own self in this wonder- 
ful romance of child life.” 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


The Adventures of Seumas Bee’: 
The Rocky Road to Dublin. Verses for Children. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


Vision of War. 4 Long Poem by LINCOLN 
COLCORD. Crown 8vo, 65s, 6d. net. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 4 short 
History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK 
SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
20s. net. 

















SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. py Fs. OLIVER. 8y0. 


6s. net. 


The Personal Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, The Potter. sy iis 


Great-Granddaughter, the late JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction and a Prefatory 
Memoir of the Author, by C. H. HERFORD. With Illus- 
trations, 8vo. 12s. net. 


FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Gases of the Atmosphere: the 


History of their iscovery. 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.8., &c. Fourth 
Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Criminal Imbecile. an Analysis of 
Three Remarkable Murder Cases. By HENRY H. 
GODDARD. Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Soils, their Properties and 


Management. py Tr. L. LYON, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Soil Technology, Cornell University; ELMER 0. 
FIPPIN, B.S.A., Professor of Soil Technology, Cornell 
University; and HARRY O. BUCKMAN, Ph.D., &e. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Rural Text-Book Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1915. 2s. 6d. net. 





























ITALY AND ENGLAND. By Romolo Marri. 
ARMENIA: IS IT THE END? By Ancurin Williams, M.P. 
ON THE FRINGE. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
SERBIA’S NEED AND BRITAIN’S DANGER. 
R. W. Seton- Watson, D.Litt. 
SOME TRUTH ABOUT THE DARDANELLES. 
By Sydney A. Moseley. 
PAN-GERMANIC EDUCATION anp FRENCH “ DECADENCE.” 
By A. W. G. Randall. 
THE CHURCH QF ENGLAND, ESTABLISHED AND FREE. 
By the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton. 
THE STORY OF A WAR TARIFF. By Herbert W. Horwill. 
ARTISTIC STYLE AND ITS FACTORS: L—RACE CIVILI- 
SATION, By Vernon Lee. 
NORWAY AND GERMANISM. By Mt. M. Mijeorde. 
A STUDY OF THE WAR GIVING. By W. E. Dowding. 


THE RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER, VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV. 

By 8. J. Rapoport. 
THE MONARCHICAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA. By K. C. Lim. 
CROMWELL’S QUAKER SOLDIERS. By Mabel KR. Brailsford. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


In the Hands of the Enemy. Being the Experi- 
ences of a Prisoner of War in Germany. By the Rev. 
BENJAMIN G. O’RORKE, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, One 
Shilling net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Life of John Wordsworth, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. E. W. WATSON, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Goodly Pearl: a Plea for Religion. 
By Mrs. C. C. J. WEBB. Feap. 8vo. Paper Covers, One 
Shilling net. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net, 

This is a book on Religious Observances, which aims at explaining 

the true nature and necd of Religion, and the necessity for the 

preservation of outward Religious Observances—Prayer, LDible- 

Reading, Church-Going, Holy Communion—as safeguards of Religion. 

It is hoped that the book will be found useful for Confirmation 

Candidates. 














Religion and Dharma. By SISTER NIVEDITA 
(Maraaret E. Nosis). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A book on the Religion of Hinduism, its aims, ideals, and meaning. 

It appeals especially to those who are students of native life and 

Religion in India, and particularly to those who have some knowledge 

of the new movements in thought, art, and religion which are arising 

among the Indian natives. 


The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation. 
The Story of the English Catholics continued down to the 
re-establishment of their Hierarchy in 1850. By the Right 
Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.S., President 
of St. Edmund’s College. In 2 vols. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Vol. I.: 1830-1840. Vol. II.: 1840-1850. 21s. net. 
By the Same Author, 

The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in Eng- 
land, 1781-1803. With Illustrations. 2 vols. svo. 
25s. net. 

The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. With lilus 
trations. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Vols. I. and If.: 1803-1820. 21s. net. 
Vol. III.: 1820-1829. 12s. 6d. net. 








Practicable Socialism. Papers by the late Canon 
S. A. and Mrs. & A. BARNETT. Nuw Szriss. With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“In a remarkable series of essays, full of subtle analysis, this fine teacher 
gives us his conception of the meaning of religion, both to the individual and 
to the community, and of the way by which this religion, in widest commonaity 


spread, may transform and ennoble the ends for which we choose to work.” 
—New Statesman, 


On Staying at Home, and other Essays. 
By the Author of “Times and Days,” &. Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“Every one of the thirty-eight essays ... is replete with suggestive and 


stimulating reading, written with a sparkle and charm that are subtly arrest = 
—Oullook, 








Henry Augustus Coit, First Rector of St. Paul's 
School, Concord, New Hampshire. By JAMES CARTER 
KNOX, Master and Former Scholar at St. Paul’s. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 

The subject of this book was a pioneer in Secondary Edrea‘ion 
in the United States, and the leader among Educators o. the 
Church School type. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & C 


0., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Just Published 





A book of immense interest to Students of Stralezy 


HOW WARS WERE WON 


A Short Study of Napoleon’s Times 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER 


With many Maps in Colour and in 
Black and White. 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd 


DR. SCOTT HOLLAND’S BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 


A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
: University of Oxford. 

It is ten years since Dr. Holland first revealed to the ordinary 
reader how charming and intimate was his gift of appreciation of 
the great figures in English social life of the past half-century. 
Dr. Holland has published nothing of the kind since his “ Personal 
Studies” appeared in 1905 and went into many editions. These 
studies, therefore, no less personal and brilliant, will be greatly 
welcome. [3rd Edition. 
The book in demand at the Libraries and reviewed in all the leading 
paperss A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of Christ Church. 

Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. Notes on various aspects of the 

War, its causes, its effects, and its problems for the future. 
[4th Edition. 


By the BISHOP of LONDON. 
A DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London. Is. net. 
Conrents.—Drinking the Cup—A Call to Arms—Christ or Odin 
—Women and the War—The Day of the Lord. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 


This volume includes many striking Addresses, and amo 
others the Addresses at the Guildhall in 1913, and the one én 
“The Invocation of Saints.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE FOR EVER AND EVER. 


The Address to the Canadians in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A blank space for a portrait of relatives and friends. 3d. net. 





SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 


A MOST IMPORTANT WORK, Fourth Edition, 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEx 
PROBLEM. By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special 
Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at the University of 
Zurich. Translated by Mzragick Booru, BSc, 
Cloth, 5s. net. 

“*The most satisfactory book on this question.” —T. P,’s Weekly, 


“An important addition to the Literature devoted to Missionary work” 
5} by 8, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d. extra.) 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. 
ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


** Should not only be in every Church Library and on every priest's shelves, 
but diligently circulated amongst all reading laymen. The style of the book 
is entertaining, there is not a dull page in it, and no words are wasted in mere 
moralisings. Boys who love adventure books will find satisfaction in most of 
the chapters, whilst girls with real interest in life will feel inspired to dp 
something.” —Church Times, 


LET ME EXPLAIN. _ sy arcu 
WILLIAMS, Author of “How It Works.” Cloth, 6s, With 
over 150 Illustrations by Howarp Penton. 

A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering subjects, 


BIRD CAY: a Tale of Adventure, 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “Tho Cruise of 
the Kingfisher,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by RB. Wann. 
WRIGHT. Gloth, 5s. net. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 3, £. v. toc 
Illustrated in Colours by M. V. Wuextnovss. Cloth, 6s, 
“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 


SEAMANSHIP FOR SCOUTS. ;, 
W. H. STUART GARNETT. Fully Illustrated, 120 pages, 
cloth limp, 6d. net; cloth boards, 1s. net. 


“A book which everybody should read, whether he is a Scout or not, and it 
is as admirably and lucidly written as it is comprehensive in the informatica 
which it conveys. Every young yachtsman desirous of knowing about sa- 
manship and navigation would profit by a perusal of this excellent manual,” 


THE KING’S SCOUT. 3, x sum 
MASTERS. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 


Full of present-day interest, from a practical knowledge of Boys and df 
Scouting. It carries the hero through all the stages of Scout-craft, A large 
handsome volume, Cloth boards, 2s. 


By F, 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
KING. | By the Rov. CYRIL GARBETT, Vicar of Port- 


Addresses on the War intended to apply some of the lessons which the War 
a meant to teach us, and to state the principles for which we are con- 
nding. 


KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. By V. McEWEN. With Introduction 
by R. Ruopzs Bristow, Canon of Southwark. In Red and 
Black, cloth, 2s. net. 


The author treats the Knights in Tenngeen’s “Tdylls”’ as Types of Com- 
municants in a thoroughly devout and helpful way. 


COMRADES-IN-ARMS. sy mrs. F. s. 


BOAS. Cloth boards, ls. net; paper wrappers, 6d. net. 


Short stories set against the background of the Great War. They seek to 
show how, in different spheres of everyday life and work, the clear call to 
patriotism and self-sacrifice can be heard and answered. 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of 
Gibraltar. From the Addresses given in the Home of the 
Epiphany, Truro. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


SOME LAWS IN GOD’S 
SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. By the Right Rev. 
G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. (Postage 4d. extra.) 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 
SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Vicar of St. Michael, 
Brighton, Canon Residentiary of Chichester. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
10th Edition, Revised. 

“‘T would recommend you a book which I believe te be thoroughly sound, 
which I have read to-day, called ‘Tho Life of the Waiting Soul,’ by Dr. Sander- 
son, You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in the other 
book, but it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.’’ 

—Bisnor or Lonpon. 





THE TREASURE HOUSE SERIES 


An original series, each volume of which will prove a delightful 
companion for anyone visiting these 'l'reasure Houses of the Nation. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each net. 


The London Museum. 

By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Illustrated by L, RUSSELL CONWAY. 
Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood Palace, 
and S. Giles’ Cathedral. 

By E,. GRIERSON. Lllustrated. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


By the Rev. JOCELYN PERKINS, M.A., and J. S. BUMPUS, Tin 
trated by L. RUSSELL CONWAY and from Photographs. 


Bird Wonders of the Zoo. 

By LILIAN GASE, Illustrated by A. T, ELWES. 
Greenwich Royal Hospital and the 
Royal United Service Museum. 

By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon.” 

The Natural History Museum, South 


Kensington. - 
By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illustrated from Photographs and from Original 
Drawings by EDWIN NOBLE and A, T, ELWES, 


Hampton Court. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Apr), Illustrated. 


The Wallace and Tate Galleries. 
By ESTELLE BOSS, Illustrated. 


The National Gallery. 
By ALICE CORKRAN, Illustrated. 


The Wonders of the Zoo. 


By LILIAN GASK, [Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 
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